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because they read such stories. It is the universal com- 
plaint in all suburban districts that fruit and flowers 
cannot be protected from the ravages of lawless children. 
Boys steal bicycles whenever they are left unprotected, 
and become skilful in changing the parts so that it is 
difficult for an owner to identify his property. In a 
recent case at a police station we were told that the son 
of a minister had stolen a dozen bicycles and mixed up all 
the component parts. It is a mistake to suppose that all 
the mischief is done by children who have not had a fair 


chance. 
2 


An attempt was recently made upon the life of the 
Mikado. It is also supposed that publicity was given to 
the fact for some unknown political reason. We have in 
Japan the peculiar combination of the most extreme 
sacerdotalism and the assertion of the divine origin and 
divine right of the ruler of the country, together with 
the most extreme free thinking in science and religion. 
The assertion by the kaiser of his divine authority is in- 
significant compared with the superb modesty with which 
the Mikado traces his ancestry to the most high gods. 
The process that is going on in Japan is not unlike that 
which all intelligent and unprejudiced men can observe 
in the unfolding of the Catholic Church in Europe and 
America. ‘The majority of Catholics are entirely uncon- 
scious of the fact that, like all high churchmen, their 
claims to divine authority are slowly crumbling into dust. 


& 


ALL that stands between the Baptist denomination 
and the Congregationalists is a literal acceptance of what 
so cultivated and intelligent a scholar as Dr. Henry M. 
King regards as a positive command laid upon his dis- 
ciples by the Lord Jesus himself, in regard to baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. The moment the conclusions of 
the liberal critics are accepted such a proposition falls 
to the ground, and the only foundation for a great de- 
nomination is removed. Many Baptists are coming to 
feel the incongruity of their attitude, and wonder why 
Christians who are good enough to go to heaven are not 
good enough to be admitted to the Lord’s table on the 
earth. 

& 


Ir the baptismal formula is discredited as an actual 
deliverance from Jesus himself, the doctrine of the Trinity 
loses its principal support and the historic episcopate 
falls into ruin. The mighty hierarchies of the Greek and 
the Roman Churches and the very existence of many 
separate denominations depend upon the belief that the 
books of the New Testament were written by the men 
whose names they bear and that they are of divine au- 
thority. It is no mere whim of literalism which leads 
enlightened men to long for the time when these obstacles 
to progress will be removed, and the awful tyrannies 
which are supported by what is supposed to be divine 
authority shall vanish from the earth. ‘The divine right 
of king and church as maintained by many Christians 
is no better than the similar doctrine held by the Japan- 
ese, and in time will pass as the pagan doctrines are 
passing. 

a 


THE Mayor of Boston might say, as Gen. Butler was in 
the habit of saying, ‘‘Men have called me all kinds 
of names but one: no one has ever called me a fool.” 
The mayor has recently made a statement which contains 
a truth which in time must be forced upon the attention 
of the property holders and tax-payers in all our cities. 
He cites the case of a restaurant keeper who did nothing 
for the public except to attend to his business, in which he 
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made money. As he made it, he invested it in real este 
in and about Pemberton Square, Boston. He did not 


‘improve the buildings that he bought, but simply waited 


for the unearned increment, which increased so greatly 
that he died a millionaire. Several hundred thousand 
dollars were added to his fortune by no wit or skill of 
his excepting the sagacity which enabled him to buy and 
hold on, letting the general public make all the improve- 
ments and repairs that were necessary to enhance the 
value of his property. Some day a balance must be 
struck between the general public and the holders of 
property who do nothing but occupy the ground and wait 
for the public to increase the value by the improvements 
that are made in the neighborhood. 


God-appointed Men. 


We say, and say truly, that certain great souls, men and 
women, are raised up by the Almighty Creative Power to 
render service to humanity, to advance the cause of 
righteousness, to proclaim truth, to reveal new truth, 
and to lead the people on to high endeavor and great 
achievement. We say, and say truly, that in the times 
that try men’s souls, when the life and honor of a nation 
are in peril, God raises up those who are gifted as leaders 
and inspirers of their fellow-men. It is only, however, 
within the lifetime of this generation that some clear 
hint of the process by which selected souls are trained and 
fitted for their work has come into the minds. of men. 
One of the natural results of the doctrine of evolution 
is the discovery that innumerable things which were once 
thought of as direct acts of divine providence are really 
the work of man himself striving upward from the brute 
to hero worship and sainthood. Once we thought all’ 
animals, vegetables, and fruits were created just as we 
find them. Grapes are grapes, we said, because they 
were made so in the beginning. Peaches, pears, straw- 
berries, and domestic animals are what they are, it was 
thought, because they were made so by the creator at the 
beginning. 

Now we know that none of these things were created 
as they are. They have been evolved through long 
centuries of labor and care by the efforts of man who has, 
out of crude and unsightly things, made fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, and animals for domestic service by breeding, 
training, selection, and careful cultivation. All the arts 
of civilization are the work of man; all forms of religion, 
all moral codes, all the institutions of civilization, society, 
and government, with art, literature, and science, are the 
creation of man. ‘They have come in response to his 
efforts to discover truth and to apply it in the conduct 
of life, to secure for himself comfort, happiness, and the 
joys of progress. All these things have come through 
the efforts of man using his God-given powers for the 
ends to which they were adapted. Providence is over all, 
encircling all, and beneath all the fortunes of men and 
nations; but the wonderful and exhilarating fact is that 
the almighty Creator has made men the ministers of his 
will, the executors of his purpose. What they do shall 
be done, what they neglect will be left undone. To 
them is given the power of binding and loosing. . 

Nowhere can we find a better illustration of this state- 
ment than in the uprising of men and women who, after 
they have finished their heroic tasks, are hailed by all 
the world as deliverers and saviors, God-appointed. for 
noble uses. When we look closely into the matter, we fin 
that there never is a time when there is lacking thema- 
terial out of which heroic lives could be made to fit an 
given need. The conditions are that the need shalt 
exist, that men shall be conscious of it, and that demand 
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shall be made for relief through the efforts and achieve- 
ments of those who are strong, wise, and good enough to 
meet the emergency and supply to other men and women 
the needed inspiration and courage. 

The popular hero will vary in character according to 
the time in which he lives and the people by whom he is 
surrounded. On the whole, the people of any community 
are quite fairly represented by their rulers, their social 
leaders, and their popular writers. The demagogue 
thrives wherever he finds a constituency that cares more 
for unmanly ease and comfort than it does for the ideals 
of a self-respecting community. He acts upon his con- 
stituency, his supporters react upon him, and, if they 
increase in numbers and power, political or social, suffi- 
ciently to withstand the better elements in the com- 
munity, the demagogue will have his short-lived triumph 
and win not because he deserves to win, but because he 
knows how to set his sails to the popular breeze and there 
is a popular breeze to forward him in hiscourse. In a 
strict sense the divine agency is as much concerned in his 
production as it is in the calling of the hero and the saint; 
that is to say, God-given powers are used to bring about 
that which the people desire. 

When the man or woman of supreme virtue appears, 
there must be a crisis in human affairs which reveals to 
large numbers of men and women evils to be encountered, 
diseases to be rooted out, reforms to be administered, 
and progress of a definite kind to be promoted. When 
the hearts of men go out with longing for some supreme 
good, some revelation of divine wisdom, and some un- 
veiling of the sources of inspiration and strength, there 
are always those who are fitted to respond to the call and 
many to respond who are not fitted. Indeed, we may 
repeat the saying that many are called, but few chosen. 
The tidings run all along the line of human endeavor that 
help is needed, that men are wanted. And, as in the 
days of the Civil War, when men answered by the thou- 
sand and were tested until out of an army but one was 
found fit for leadership, so it is in all the ordinary affairs 
of life: many will hear the call to duty, a few will fitly 
respond, and out of the few will be selected in time one 
who may stand for ages as a new type and illustration 
of an improved humanity. 


A Redeemed Society. 


One of the great defects of our day is overemphasis 
on the physical life. We are too apt to believe that, if 
we can make people clean, give them plenty of good 
food and a comfortable shelter, they will become virtu- 
ous and moral. The fallacy is shown by the fact that 
large numbers of people who have these things are neither 
virtuous nor moral. Jesus placed no emphasis on im- 
proved sanitation, personal cleanliness, or adequate 
nourishment. He said emphatically, ‘“Seek ye first the 
kingdom of heaven, and all good things shall be added.”’ 

anifestly we need an id2al more comprehensive and 
lofty than personal comfort and a sufficient income for 
everybody. ‘There is nothing to prove that the struggle 
for existence will ever be done away, though it may be 
largely ameliorated. The highest hopes and aspirations 
of man must lie beyond this sphere. Jesus said the king- 
dom of heaven is within you. He magnified and en- 
nobled the soul beyond all the idealistic conceptions of 
those who had gone before him, and it is the loss of his 
view of its grandeur and worth that makes an age grossly 
materialistic. The great defect of our time is the lack of 
authoritative leadership, of commanding beauty and 
harmony of soul to draw together and concentrate the 
scattered elements of what may be called a redeemed 
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society, a society of the best, not in the worldly sense, 
which refers to money and position, but of the best lovers, 
truth speakers, inspirers of their kind. Without the 
united influence of the noblest spirits of the time, the age 
becomes arid, trivial, poverty-stricken on the side of the 
higher nature and exalted hopes of man. Our society 
will be barren, material, and gross, void of the spiritual 
idealism that alone exalts any community, without these 
elements. 

Jesus made-his followers forget their needs. He cured 
their diseases by the beauty, loftiness, and majesty of his 
spiritual nature. He appeared without spot or blemish,— 
a perfect man, a beautiful soul. The multitude wished to 
touch his garment, to kiss his feet, to feel the supremacy 
of his holiness passing by emanation into themselves. 
It was a wonderful sight, the manner in which they pressed 
upon him to receive the intermediary light and glory 
that came from God. Jesus and the little group of 
people who gathered about him in Galilee, in Jerusalem, 
in country places, formed what we may call the first re- 
deemed society. We believe nature and the divine 
element can still produce souls that have a mission for 
man unto salvation. We pine for the vision they bring 
and the expansion to be enjoyed in contact with their 
thought and impulse. The world is barren until they 
appear, and the influence they spread abroad is like some 
spring of ethereal mildness and exceptional glory. 

The conception of a redeemed society based on the 
subtlest elements of human nature and deeply tinged 
with spiritual idealism was practically unknown to those 
of pagan faith. With the Greek the world was for the 
man: the woman had but a negligible share in it. Per- 
fect male physical beauty combined with harmony, the 
physical but the reflex of inner perfection, was the caressed 
and beloved motive of a perfect civilization. The beau- 
tiful youth was the symbol of the beautiful god. It was 
a phase exquisite, like a flower of time that blossoms 
but once in a thousand years, never to be repeated,—a 
mould broken, but retaining untold splendor even in its 
fragments. 

The Roman ideal of force and supremacy held little of 
the artistic perfection of the Greeks. Balance, harmony 
of parts, temperance, and restraint had lost their value. 
Law and order, not mercy, charity, and love, were their 
guides; and the society they engendered cannot certainly 
be in the remotest sense called a forerunner of the re- 
deemed ideal of Jesus Christ. 

To the degenerate Roman in decadent days succeeded 
the fierce barbarian, the man of blood and iron; and on 
him was stamped an individual form of Christianity in 
its early stages. Simple, devout, superstitious, he fought 
and prayed, doing penance for his sins, building cathedrals 
and convents, and in the end persecuting and destroying 
fellow-believers in the Christ. Still, through all the ages 
of Christian faith the hope of a redeemed society has 
moved forward, named by various names and alluring 
the eyes of men. Jt has been called the millennium, the 
kingdom of God, the second coming, the new Jerusalem, 
—a condition of things painted by glamour, tinged with 
illusion, undefined but entrancing, a picture of the spirit- 
ualized man. 

The early Christians were possessed by these ideas. 
At the second coming they believed all would be changed 
in the twinkling of an eye into a glorious likeness of heav- 
enly kings. These visions, hopes, aspirations, are all 
strangely antagonistic to the slow evolutionary process 
by which human society has emerged from a state of 
lowest savagery or even bestial form. But the millions 
of years man has been in the making of what he is has 
never entranced the mind of the masses or indeed in- 
spired them with great thoughts or glorious hopes. The 
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humbleness, even meanness, of man’s origin from some 
very low form of life, possibly of the Simian race, has 
humiliated him rather than exalted his imagination. 
The scientific vision has not stimulated his hope, even if 
it shall do so in the future. There has been no great 
poem of evolution. The slow progress from lower forms 
of life has not yet displaced for the Christian the belief 
that he is a son of God, made in the image of his Maker. 
The dream, the aspiration of a redeemed society is still 
warm in many hearts. It has lingered and lengthened 
during all the centuries since Jesus preached the coming 
of the kingdom. It existed in the Jewish race and was 
triumphant in the inspired soul of Isaiah; but, when it 
passed over to Christianity, it took on new aspects, such 
as the knighthood of King Arthur, the Idealism of the 
Crusades, the reign of Christ in Florence, the early puritan- 
ism of New England, the vision of the Quakers and 
Methodists,—some the thought of profound thinkers, 
others tinctured with frenzy and fanaticism. 

‘The same hope is still in our souls, in such form as we 
are fitted to entertain it; and we still see, in spite of all our 
theories, our speculations and formulas, but one way the 
world can be redeemed,—through the love of God, the love 
of man, and the leadership of our great Master. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Permanent Helps. 


I am sure that there are many public-spirited Uni- 
tarians who want to see the resources of their work de- 
veloped, and I venture to ask their kindly consideration 
and generous co-operation in enlarging the income and 
upbuilding the endowment of the Association. The 
directors are just now studying the ways and means of 
increasing the annual income. I want here to call at- 
tention to the three ways of adding to the endowment 
of the Association. 

I. By Immediate Gift, for the general purposes of the 
Association, or for some special department of its work. 
Many wise people in these days prefer to make their 
benefactions while they are still living. They like to be 
their own executors. They are thus enabled to see for 
themselves some of the results of their beneficence. It 
should be remembered that the inheritance taxes upon 
bequests often deprive charitable institutions of a con- 
siderable percentage of the gifts of benefactors. 

II. By Bequest. Most of the funds, whether for 
general purposes or for special causes, now held in trust 
by the Association have been established in this way, 
and it is increasingly the habit of our friends to gener- 
ously remember the Association in their wills. ‘These 
legacies are named and invested as permanent memorials. 
They perpetuate the influence of useful lives. They 
help to reproduce the principles and ideals that underlie 
American progress. I hope that this possibility of ser- 
vice will never be forgotten or neglected. 

Ill. By Conditional or Annuity-bearing Gift, whereby 
the benefactor gives such a sum of money as he wishes 
to devote to this cause, on the condition that the income 
of the fund thus established shall be paid to the donor 
during his life. There are, that is, doubtless men and 
women in our fellowship who are sincerely interested in 
our cause and ready to devote a portion of their estates 
to its promotion, but who cannot afford to be deprived 
of any of their present income. The Association under- 
takes to receive such sums as these friends would like 
ultimately to devote to the work and agrees to care for 
these funds without charge or commission, and to pay 
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to the benefactors, during their lifetime interest at the 
rate declared upon the general investments of the Asso- 
ciation. 

This plan may appeal to those who want to do some- 
thing for the cause, but who cannot now undertake to 
reduce their income, much less the principal, of their 
estates. If you have your savings invested and are de- 
pendent upon them for a livelihood, here is an oppor- 
tunity to help, without impairment, and perhaps with an- 
increase, of your present income. The uncertainties of 
a will are thus avoided, together with the cost of admin- 
istration and the possible litigation. You will make 
your gift to the Association while you have an undoubted 
right todoso. ‘There will be no mortgage to be defaulted, 
no note to go to protest, no backward debtor to be pur- 
sued, no collector to be employed. The Association’s 
treasurer will send you your income check on a fixed 
date, and you will have no anxiety about it. While you 
are thus enjoying a steady, prompt, and perhaps im- 
proved income, you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, when you no longer need it, the principal of the fund 
will go on permanently working for the benefit of the 
Unitarian cause. 

The Association is the most secure trustee that you could 
have. It is not subject to the personal influences that 
may distort the judgment of an individual. It keeps its 
accounts with rigid accuracy and makes a regular and 
public accounting. The individual trustee may be 
travelling or sick just when he is needed, but the Asso- 
ciation is always on time and doing business. It cannot 
become involved by death or sickness, it cannot neglect 
or relinquish its duty, and it will always have competent 
administrators to handle the funds it holds. The Asso- 
ciation is a better trustee for such funds than a ‘Trust 
Company or a Savings Bank, because it charges no com- 
mission and asks no recompense. When one deals with 
a Trust Company, the relation is impersonal, but with 
the Association it is sympathetic. The record of the 
Association as a trustee should commend it to the con- 
fidence of benefactors. Its investments are conserva- 
tive, and it is responsible to the full extent of its endow- 
ment of more than a million dollars. 

SamMuEL A. ELIoT. 
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THE validity of combinations of capital representing in 
the aggregate an investment of about $15,000,000,000, 
and the constitutionality of the bulk of the so-called 
“‘anti-trust”’ legislation that has been placed on the 
statute books of the nation in the past four or five years, 
are involved in a series of important cases on the docket 
of the United States Supreme Court, which began its 
session last Monday with the swearing in of the new 
associate justice, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes. The 
deliberations of the court will comprise issues the deter- 
mination of which will bear an important relation to the 
theory of government itself. That phase of the politi- 
cal agitation of recent years which has taken the form 
of attacks upon the existing system of capitalism in the 
republic will receive learned and dispassionate considera- 
tion of a group of jurists whom it has been the custom to 
regard as the exponents of the highest wisdom, legal and 
ethical, available on the Continent. ‘The workings of 
the court will be observed with unusual interest. 


a 
THE Boy Scout movement, which had its inception 


last year in England under the guidance of Major-Gen. 
Baden-Powell of Boer War fame, is spreading to the 
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United States with a vigor which augurs results quite 
commensurate with those achieved in the United King- 
dom. In several of the States of the Union thousands of 
boys have already been enrolled in ‘‘patrols,’’ under the 
supervision of public-spirited men of military training. 
Baden-Powell’s project of military organization, based 
upon the promotion of a sense of duty, perceptions of 
personal honor, and rules of unselfishness and clean living, 
have offered strong appeal to non-Anglo-Saxon countries, 
in addition to the English-speaking world. It is pointed 
out with emphasis by the leaders of the movement in 
America that it is not designed to promote the military 
spirit as such, but rather to train boys in the methods 
of direct dealing, physical courage, and personal initia- 
tive which constitute the higher morals of soldiering. 


& 


HIsToryY was written with a bold and passionate hand 
in Portugal last week when a republican revolt in 
Lisbon drove Manuel II. from the throne upon which he 
had succeeded his murdered father, King Carlos, a scant 
two years earlier. This event, which has furnished the 
groundwork for an astonishing succession of events, 
was accomplished on the night of October 3, after the 
royal palace had been bombarded by land batteries and 
by naval guns from the harbor. When Tuesday dawned, 
the Portuguese Republic was proclaimed, and on the 
following day, after a series of successful military opera- 
tions by the insurgents, a provisional government was 
established, with Theophile Braga as president. ‘This 
government, it appeared at the outset of its existence, 
was in full control of Lisbon and its environs, and was 
rapidly receiving the submission of outlying territories, 
including the African colonies. Despite royalist pre- 
dictions of opposition here and there, the republic to all 
outward indications is becoming firmly established 
throughout the country. 


ONE of the chief popular grievances that brought about 
the overturn in Portugal is plainly indicated by the fact 
that the new administration lost no time in laying down 
the law in specific and brief terms to the monastic orders 
and the lay clergy alike. On October 8 the provisional 
government issued a decree expelling the religious es- 
tablishments within a period of twenty-four hours. The 
order of expatriation did not spare even Cardinal Neto, 
Patriarch of Lisbon. ‘The popularity of these measures 
of proscription was demonstrated by the enthusiasm with 
which the populace in various parts of the country 
joined in the work of enforcing them. So rapid did the 
anti-clerical temper of the people become under the new 
order of things that President Braga early realized the 
wisdom of repressive force to save the lives of monks and 
priests. The churchly properties, it is announced, will 
be confiscated for the benefit of the state. 


& 


THE attitude of the European powers toward the new 
republic is still problematic, although it is highly prob- 
able that general recognition will not be delayed long after 
the republic has demonstrated its capacity for maintain- 
ing its hold on the reins of power. Great Britain, which 
gave asylum to King Manuel and the royal family at 
Gibraltar, has not indicated the course it will pursue in 
the immediate future. Germany, Italy, France, and 
Russia are co-operating with a British naval force off the 
coast of Portugal to guard against an outbreak of mur- 
derous fanaticism, an event which now appears wholly 
unlikely. It is recognized at the continental capitals 
that the Portuguese republicans have done their work 
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with restraint and with due respect to the rights of pri- 
vate property—even the private property of the deposed 
king. Under the circumstances intervention in Portu- 
guese affairs from without seems improbable, despite the 
boy sovereign’s definite declaration that he has not 
abdicated. 

& 


To Spain the dramatic coup d’état across the border is 
fraught with peculiar significance. The news of the 
proclamation of a republic in Portugal was followed 
almost immediately by a passionate demand in the Span- 
ish parliament that Spain accord its recognition to the 
new government without delay. Sefior Canalejas, the 
premier, explained in a temperate address that events 
did not yet justify such a proceeding, and that recogni- 
tion would be withheld pending further developments. 
The chamber sustained the cabinet’s stand. In the 
mean while rumblings of discord are to be heard in Cata- 
lonia, which is recalling the anniversary of the execution 
of Francisco Ferrer, the head of the Modern School of 
Barcelona, on October 13 of last year. In order to guard 
against disorder the Spanish government has summoned 
the Catalonian reserves to the colors, and other compre- 
hensive measures have been taken at Madrid to main- 
tain the public peace at a time when the elements of dis- 
content have been roused to unusual activity by the 
juxtaposition of the event of yesterday and that of a year 
ago. 

a 

THE introduction of Western methods of warfare 
upon the existing order into the affairs of the Far East 
are indicated by the news of the day from Japan and 
China. An attempt upon the life of Tsai Hsun, uncle 
of the infant emperor of China, as he was about to sail 
for home from San Francisco on October 6, was followed 
by the frank confession by the Chinese who was caught 
in the abortive act, that he was a representative of Young 
China, and that he and his friends at home were exceed- 
ingly sorry he had not succeeded in his design. In Japan 
a concerted attempt is being made by the imperial gov- 
ernment to put a stop to the propagation of socialistic 
and anarchistic teachings by comprehensive police meas- 
ures, including a wholesale seizure of literature and the 
arrest of some of the leaders of the suspected movements. 
This activity is the outcome of a plot to assassinate the 
emperor, which was discovered and easily frustrated two 
or three months ago. Socialism is a new development 
in Japanese life, as is the Young Chinese movement in 
the affairs of the Celestial Empire. 


Brevities, 


Violent changes of habit in the summer time breed 
frequent distempers, the causes of which the sufferers 
do not understand. 


The short story in its best form seems to have had its 
day, but it is perennial. “The Arabian Nights” will 
never go out of fashion. 


How is it that with the increase of prohibition the 
American drink bill has increased a hundred million 
dollars in the last twelve months? 


Whatever contentions arise between labor and capital, 
some benefit will in the end accrue to that vast, general 
public which is neither rich"nor dependent. 


There is no human adventure or experience which, 
honestly reported by those who are competent to deal 
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with it, may not add something to the stock of human 
knowledge and welfare. 


When it costs twenty per cent. of the original cost to 
repair a naval vessel, it is put on the retired list. Com- 
pared with the vessel used in trade, the life of a man-of- 
war is remarkably short. 


The new machines in which types are cast and set in 
order for printing have cost scores of lives and millions 
of money. Verily, the way of the first inventor is hard, 
his work is so soon superseded. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Education of Young Men. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I desire the privilege of seconding with earnest and 
anxious interest the appeal of Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
for a fund to aid young men in securing an education 
preparatory to theological study. The appeal is dic- 
tated by necessity, and the social interests affected by the 
provision of the fund are many and important. When 
such a project has been suggested, it has met with some 
opposition. Fear has been expressed that the moral 
virility of the young man receiving aid may be weakened. 
When this hesitation is expressed, I think of a youth of 
long ago who was only able to achieve a first year in 
college by having free lodging as the president’s mes- 
senger, by having reduced board for services as a table 
waiter, and by receiving aid to the amount of $64 from 
a college fund, as well as the income from a beneficiary 
fund in the control of the First Church of Boston. This 
was not all the aid that was needed or found. ‘The in- 
dividual youth and the world were advantaged by this 
philanthropy. The name of the youth was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. It is useful to remember also another boy 
who passed the entrance examinations of Harvard Col- 
lege, but was too poor to attend its classes. After years 
of farm-work and school teaching he entered the Harvard 
Divinity School with three-fourths of the sum needed for 
his first year’s expenses. He accomplished the Divinity 
School course only by means of the financial aid afforded 
there and without having his moral fibre weakened 
thereby. His name was Theodore Parker, and I am 
tempted to think that Parker’s singular inability to get 
on with other men was due in part to the lack of those 
adjustments and adaptations of personality which are 
secured in a college life at an age when youths are plastic. 
A college course for Parker might have had beneficent 
results for our religious history, modifying his asperity 
and making him indeed an irresistible leader. 

These instances are ancient, and it is currently said 
that to-day any boy can go to college and work his way 
through. The fact is that theological schools are con- 
stantly being compelled to receive young men who, for 
lack of resources, have to abandon colleges without finish- 
ing the course. ‘The fact is, also, that every year youths 
who have accomplished a high school course seek ad- 
mission to theological schools with convincing proof of 
their being unable to go to college for the same reason 
that prevented Theodore Parker. They are too imma- 
ture in years and in mind to profit by a theological course. 
If admitted, they fail in early years to assimilate what is 
offered them, and enter on their life-work under a handi- 
cap. Most of our American denominations make pro- 
vision for such cases, having educational funds to facili- 
tate college preparation for theological study; but the 
Unitarian fellowship, in which the demand for ministerial 
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culture is greatest, is without the means of dealing with 
the problem. ‘There are sons of Unitarian ministers who 
are ready to forego more profitable pursuits for the sake 
of a minister’s work, but who cannot by themselves solve 
the problem of a liberal education. A little inspection 
of college tuition fees and of the price of board and room 
will aid the imagination. : 

As to the general principle involved, a little reflection 
will show that society educates us all, whether we receive 
scholarships or not. No tuition fee covers the cost of 
college education even for the unaided rich man. We 
are all beneficiaries, and it is under this system that the 
enthusiasm for social service has been generated. The 
fund for which the secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation appeals is one that is absolutely needed to rein- 
force and supplement the existing social provision. 
Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


Our Pilgrimage. 


~ FRANCIS DaAviD, I5I0. 
‘THEODORE PARKER, I810. 


BY REV. HENRY H. BARBER. 


Champions of reason, faith, and liberty, 

Eager alike to hail the larger Right, 

Each foremost in his day to lead the fight 

For saner creeds and worships purely free; 

Though ages far apart their witness be, 

One spirit joins them through the centuries’ night, 
One consecration to the growing light 

Which God pours on the eyes that dare to see. 
Though bigots rage and elder brethren chide, 
Though the Philistines and all Israel mock, 

‘They stand before the hosts like men of rock 

And battle for the truth the world denied,— 
Wherefore our pilgrim hearts to-day unite 

To seek that Tuscan grave and Deva’s castled height. 


Warren, N.H. 


Social Democracy in the Saddle in Milwaukee. 


BY REV. WALTER F. GREENMAN. 


The Social Democrats have controlled the city gov- 
ernment of Milwaukee four months. In whatever com- 
pany one’s residence in Milwaukee is announced, he is 
immediately plied with questions which disclose how wide- 
spread and keen is the interest in this experiment in 
city government. It is very gratifying to all who are 
devoted to the cause of honest and efficient administra- 
tion to know what has taken place in Milwaukee. 

Even among those very friendly to the cause there 
were many forebodings. The party’s political and ex- 
ecutive inexperience lowered the level of expectation. 
Milwaukee should be congratulated if it escapes radical 
blunderings and has an administration beyond the 
shadow of suspicion of any domination by the special 
interests which, in the past, with equal facility have 
seemed to deal with both the older parties. From the 
moment the gavel of President Melms fell when the hour 
struck for the first meeting of the Council, there has been 
a gradual and constant release from apprehensions. The 
sessions have been unparalleled in brevity, decorum, and 
business-like character. Excepting several demon- 
strations to embarrass the Social Democrats in the selling 
of the city bonds, there has been no suggestion of politics 
in the despatch of the public business. The discussion 
and determination of every matter has been exclusively 
with reference to what is best for the public weal. At 
every point it has been evident that the new party was 
making a determined and reasonably successful attempt 
to fulfil the pledges incorporated in the fifteen planks 
of its platform. 
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» With the sole exception of the matter of appointments, 
to which reference will be made later, there has been no 
seriously hostile criticism of anything the Social Democ- 
racy has done. They have combined, under a single 
head, ‘departments which should never have been sepa- 
rate. They have instituted various economies and set 
on foot agencies which must, with precision, determine 
the minimum cost of maintenance in the future. 

Their constant supervision of the various departments 

has resulted in a heightened efficiency not unlike that 
which Mr. Roosevelt’s high-geared activity and super- 
vision quietly achieved in the departments at Washing- 
ton. 
. There was a grim humor in the mayor’s initial announce- 
ment that the Social Democracy was pledged to an eight- 
hour day. Old officials who wanted to keep their jobs 
understood and promptly lengthened their working day 
accordingly. Eight hours has not been the maximum 
for the aldermen and heads of departments. Although 
receiving only $1,000 salary, the aldermen have re- 
linquished all other work, and with the heads of depart- 
ments devote from ten to fourteen hours to the city. 
The policemen, on the other hand, have, in accordance 
with pre-election promises, one day off in two weeks. 

And how does this situation impress the citizens not 
identified with the party in power? Certain correspond- 
ents allege that they have heard mutterings of the special 
interests which were quietly planning to embarrass the 
city government later. Beyond an occasional knowing 
wink the writer has not been able to meet anything of this 
sort. On the contrary, the chief representative of several 
of the largest interests in the city said very recently, 
“Everything points to the most efficient and prosperous 
eity administration we have ever had,—and honest, too!”’ 
All the philanthropic and betterment interests are com- 
menting, “We must make hay in this first sunshining.’’ 
The chairman of the Committee on Delinquency, in a 
report adopted unanimously by the Central Council of 
Philanthropies representing about one hundred and 
twenty-five organizations, said: ‘‘This report was made 
in response to a request to prepare a programme which 
should indicate the work of the Council along these lines 
for the next five years. Since the recent election it is 
increasingly obvious that it should easily be achieved 
in three years at the utmost.’ Said one of the most 
effective betterment workers recently: ‘“‘ Within the last 
month I have had occasion to go to the mayor five times 
to suggest new measures. In every instance he was there 
first. The moment ny subject was announced, he smil- 
ingly drew out one of the many little drawers over his 
desk to consult his own memoranda on that very subject. 
In five minutes we were agreed upon the best imme- 
diate disposition to be made of the matter, and I was off. 
This is like working with a band of brothers.” 

The churches are divided in sentiment. One-third 
are Roman Catholics: they are consistently antagonistic. 
This antagonism took the form of violent denunciation 
from the pulpit on the Sunday before election in the 
Fourteenth Ward, in the midst of a district sheltering 
four thousand Poles. Yet in this previously Rose- 
Democratic stronghold at the recent election four thou- 
sand votes seem to have been changed in favor of Social 
Democracy in spite of the antagonism. The Lutheran 
churches, about equal in number to the Catholic, are 
neutral; they are as isolated in all matters from other 
Protestants as they are from Catholics; they are the only 
people not represented in the Central ‘Council of Philan- 
thropies. Among the other churches, while identifica- 
tion with the Social Democratic party is rare, there is 
an abundance of hearty sympathy and readiness on the 
part of both clergy and laity to co-operate in many ways. 
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Reference has been made to removals and appoint- 
ments: here criticism was inevitable. The removal of 
Dr. G. F. Bading, Health Commissioner, caused a very 
sharp discussion. At the outset the new party had an- 
nounced that no efficient officers should be discharged, 
and, as a matter of fact, Dr. Bading’s name headed the 
list of those whom they intended to retain. Dr. Bading 
had certainly made great improvements in his depart- 
ment. He was the one shining light in the old régime. 
As soon as it was intimated that he was to be retained, 
complaints of his serious, if not utter neglect of the sani- 
tary conditions of tenements, factories, and especially 
of the yards and alleys in the poorest districts of the city, 
were received. At such a moment these complaints, 
reinforced with photographs, made the plea of inadequate 
force of deputies of no avail. 

Dr. Rucker, Surgeon United States Navy, has been 
secured from the United States Government for the 
office. At first the Civil Service Commission rose to 
remark that residence for two years in the city was a 
requisite for the appointee. Luckily in this instance Dr. 
Rucker had held his residence in Milwaukee while serving 
with distinction in the Navy in clearing New Orleans of 
yellow fever and San Francisco of Bubonic plague. It 
has been charged that he created unnecessary alarm by 
ascribing without incontestable proof the cause of the 
typhoid fever epidemic to a sewer-polluted lake water 
supply. However, his action has been followed by a 
sharp decline in the number of cases. 

At once the most difficult and delicate task has fallen 
to Harry E. Briggs, the new Commissioner of Public 
Works. Most of his obvious troubles have been with the 
Civil Service Commission. At present they seem to 
have acquired greater confidence in each other. Fore- 
men who have been conspicuously negligent have been 
discharged, in some instances before competent succes- 
sors could be found for the salaries available. The rule 
forbidding the employment of non-resident experts 
is especially vexing. The Social Democrats bring a 
practical knowledge and severe tests to the work of this 
department. hey insist that every man employed 
shall give good service or be discharged at once. 

The Social Democrats have entered upon what prom- 
ises to be a long contest with the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway and Light Company symbolized in the person 
of its president and manager, Mr. John I. Beggs. Mr. 
Beggs is manifestly a holdover from an era that is rapidly 
passing away. Judged by the standards of that era, 
he could take first rank as a manager. If he remotely 
suspects that there is approaching a new era in which 
“The Public be Pleased”’ is to be the attitude of the public 
utility corporations, he has never given any evidence of it. 
His habitual arrogance and love of a fight are hastening 
that new day in Milwaukee. He even goes out of his 
way to irritate the public which gave him his blanket 
franchise, comfortable in the assurance that at its expira- 
tion in 1925 he will have no further need of the public. 
Mr. Beggs will afford the Social Democrats the best sort 
of development of wisdom, patience, and skilful tactics, 
while his temper will do more to aid them in the munici- 
palization of his business than anything else one could 
name. 

So much for the situation as it appears to an outsider. 
How does it look to the Social Democratic party? The 
inaugural address of Mayor Seidel and the vigorous 
articles in the Social Democratic Herald make several 
points very clear. The party is pledged to give Mil- 
waukee as good a city government as it can have under 
its present charter. "To this end party caucuses of the 
aldermen are held always once, sometimes twice a week. 
It is generally assumed that Victor Berger is the Boss. 
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It would be very easy to misunderstand that term. Some 
of the aldermen have had four, six, even eight years’ ex- 
perience in the Council. Nearly all of them have been 
making a serious study of the problems of municipal 
government for the last ten years at least. Berger is 
the schoolmaster of them all. He insists that all his 
pupils shall be skilled in the gathering and presentation 
of all the facts involved. Where all are agreed as to the 
main purposes, it is not strange that the decisions reached 
in the caucuses should be practically unanimous. It is 
surprising to see how a common interest in the public 
good eliminates nine-tenths of the stubbornest difficulties 
of municipal politics. All this makes Berger seem more 
of a boss than he is. He has very wide and accurate 
information; he is without personal ambition; and, while 
his associates are sure of his sincerity and unselfishness, 
even his austerity and dogmatism make him more loved. 

If excellence of municipal government is the first aim, 
the Social Democrats are never, even for a full week at a 
time, allowed to content themselves with the thought 
that that is more than incidental to the main purpose. 
Berger insists upon two things. First, as a matter of 
course, he must have his best and utmost of every Social 
Democrat. But, secondly, and more important still, 
he must have the punctilious fidelity to the principles 
involved, even though that should bring defeat at the 
polls two years hence. Only so can fidelity and efficiency 
win the support of non-Socialists, which they must have 
to win elections and continue the experiment. 

How does the party address itself to this problem? 
At this point it evinces an open-mindedness and an ap- 
preciation of human nature not to be found in doctrin- 
aires. Here we come upon a significant condition. 
After years of study, more or less academic, these Mil- 
waukee Social Democrats have received a somewhat 
damaged commission to go ahead and do something. 
That is congenial to them. They prefer to do rather 
than to promise: they are aiming first at some practical 
and winsome results rather than at a perfection on paper. 
For this they are denounced by their New York Social- 
istic brethren as mere opportunists. To which Berger 
counters with “Alas! you are Impossiblists.” The dis- 
tinction is illuminating. 

The Milwaukee attitude may be fairly summarized as 
follows: First, we are pledged to the programme of In- 
ternational Socialism. ‘To most non-Socialists that is 
equivalent to saying, “‘We believe in universal brother- 
liness and pledge ourselves to do our utmost to achieve it.” 
So much for the ultimate goal. For the present we are 
addressing ourselves to the task of governing Milwaukee. 
In doing this we are hampered by laws, many of which 
were drawn to satisfy special interests and in large meas- 
ure hostile to the common weal. However, we are con- 
fident that we can administer even these laws in the spirit 
of social democracy. ‘This community will be so well 
pleased with that spirit and its results that we believe 
not only that we shall be returned at the next election, 
but by that time we shall be given a new city charter 
more in sympathy with Social Democracy-and in accord 
with the public welfare. 

But, it is asked, between this ultimate goal of Inter- 
national Socialism and this present incidental govern- 
ment of Milwaukee, with what sort of a programme of 
Socialism do you fill in the interval? 

Ours is first an economic system aiming at a Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth, and all the changes we urge are 
based upon what we regard as economic necessities in 
the evolution of human society. At the same time, we 
regard it wiser not to publish all the intermediate steps. 
This is not mere strategy. It is natural that experi- 
ence in the administration in large affairs should teach 
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one something, that it should compel a constant modifi- 
cation of the details of the programme which every So- 
cialist carries in his mind and heart. Similarly, we have 
just as great confidence that your experience with the 
administration of social democracy will radically modify 
your opinion of Socialism. ‘The non-Socialist must admit 
that that is sound political philosophy. Based on that, 
one has a great tactical advantage. 

This opens another aspect of the matter. How is 
Social Democracy to be interpreted to the thousands of 
non-Socialists all over the country, who are daily ex- 
pressing sympathy as well as eagerness to co-operate? 
In the past it has addressed itself almost exclusively to 
the thinking wage-earners. It is surprising that Socialists, 
among whom are so many genuine orators, should have 
permitted the survival of that clumsy word “proletariat.” 
That word stands for a big, amphorous but homogeneous 
body, at the outset quite without self-consciousness. To 
bring it to a condition capable of self-preservation, it 
has had to be awakened by the rousements and vocabu- 
lary of belligerency. ‘The stirring of class against class 
has, it is claimed, been indispensable to lift the lowest 
wage class to a sense of social existence worth saving. 
It is pointed out that this class antagonism is a necessary 
step in the evolution of a final brotherliness which implies 
the elimination of all class distinctions. It is becoming 
increasingly plain that all this talk of class against class, 
of the sacrifice of one hundred thousand lives, if need be, 
of the blood-red flag of socialism, is esoteric: it fails. to 
produce anything like the same effect on the new friends 
of Social Democracy that it produced on its first adherents 
drawn almost exclusively from the wage-earners. 

One other kindred point needs mention. Most of the 
rank and file, as well as the leaders of Social Democracy, 
represent a radical break with traditional theology and 
the philosophy implied in it. They are accustomed to 
use harsh and even bellicose terms to express their repu- 
diation of religion and of any ethical idealism. To them 
idealism is the mere dreaming of a doctrinaire. 

Obviously there are two things the Social Democrats 
do not know. First, there is a modern type of religious 
person who finds religious aspect in everything; viz., the 
aspect one has when he views it from the highest and 
most comprehensive point of sight, discerning it related 
at every point with the life of man and the Eternal. 
Secondly, there is a modern type of ethical idealist 
pledged to helping mankind at every point toward 
standards of social readjustment and perfection. Persons 
representing both these types are driven tremendously by 
the highest incentives to do the very things which the 
Social Democracy is trying to do. 

A single example will show how these diverse elements 
are beginning to co-operate. In a single hour I met two 
men claiming to be Social Democrats who put these two 
interpretations to the title. Said one, “It means, first, 
Socialism which is an economic system, applied to, 
secondly, and administered by all the people; hence a 
social-democracy, using democracy in its etymological 
sense.” ‘The other man said, “It appeals to me because 
it combines two great political principles hitherto held 
to be mutually exclusive: democracy, the principle of 
extreme individualism and the common weal; individ- 
ualism, permitted and developed in an atmosphere and 
under the law of brotherliness.”’ 

If these rapidly enlarging groups, represented by these 
two types, begin to work together elsewhere as they do 
already in Milwaukee, the old political parties will soon 
appear more distinctively than they do now, as mere 
holdovers from an era that is past. 

The experiment in Milwaukee is full of promise. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


- 
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Tears. 


When I consider life and its few years,— 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 

The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street,— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 


Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains and bards and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 
Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his little lad. 
—Lizette Reese. 


The Turn of the Year. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


To say that the year has corners sounds like an absurd- 
ity; for we know that it sweeps on in a mighty circle or 
ellipse, and its only corner is in its relation to the sun in 
the heavens. But the change in a few degrees of tem- 
perature brings us into new relations with the outer world 
in our northern climate, and we begin to read again the 
old, old story of shortening days and dropping leaves 
and the lesson of the stubblefield and the brown corn- 
shock. 

There are times we would spend in dreamless sleep: 
there are other times we would not sleep at all, but would 
live ever more vividly wakeful and watchful of the things 
going on about us, and one of these is the turn of the year, 
when ripe apples are thudding down from the orchard 
trees and great pumpkins are globed in the garden, and 
black grapes hang in heavy clusters on the vines, and late 
pears, peaches, and quinces are adding their fruity 
flavors to the glowing mid-day that passes abruptly to 
chilliness at nightfall. Then the evenings are of the 
richest promise, heavy dew drips from the eaves, the 
garden flowers make great beds of spicery, and something 
glowing and potent pervades nature. 

We have noted it before. We shall always remark 
with surprise that the summer passed like a vision. 
Before we could catch it and hold it embraced, it has 
flown away. We had hoped it would let us into many 
new secrets, and teach us many new and valuable lessons. 
But it is the same old story, illustrated with the same 
birds and flowers and leaves and grasses, fruits and 
grains, the same foam upon the sea, the same lights on 
the mountain-side, the same shimmer on lake and river, 
the same subtle and glorious color that cannot translate 
itself in words. It is the same eternal beauty that we 
must grasp and treasure for ourselves. 

Thus a certain dissatisfaction springs up in us at the 
use we have made of our summer, a gift of infinite sig- 
nificance that might have brought us into new conceptions 
of life and its meanings. ‘The birds are not here any 
longer, and there is always a touch of sadness in their 
departure. ‘They set out so early in the morning on their 
journey, there is not the flirt of a tail to say good-bye, and 
suddenly the air has ceased to vibrate with their happy 
trills. the wood-thrushes and song-sparrows and orioles 
were so tame and familiar, we felt as if they knew us, 
and perhaps loved us a little; but they are like those 
summer friends one makes at hotels and boarding-houses 
who have short memories and long oblivions. 

There is little music left to us now save the wind in the 
trees, and that is grand on restless nights, when the 
branches bend and dance before the solemn moon, and 
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the great billowy currents of air from the south and west 
bring with them the life of far-off oceans and continents. 
In this tumult the insect chorus is silent; but, when still- 
ness falls, the tiny pipes of Elfland begin to blow, with 
insistent haste, as if conscious that their day is short and 
time is fleeting. 

The insect chorus tries to fill the gap made by the 
silence of the birds. That wonderful little talker, the 
cricket, sets up his endless monologue. We feel that his 
voice is a very ancient one, and must have been heard 
in Roman catacombs, in Egyptian tombs, and the stately 
palaces of perished empires. He and his forebears have 
seen and known so much since the world began, of 
destruction and decay; yet he is a cheerful little fellow, 
and we love to have him near us on lonely nights, 
when the moon sets late and there is no one else at home 
to share our confidences. His philosophy is optimistic, 
and quite as intelligible as much that passes with us by 
the name. He is the veritable Mark Tapley of his tribe, 
in spite of a slight touch of plaintiveness in his tone. 
How many old people has he companioned, who sit lonely 
by a gleam of fire in the ashes of the hearth, to speak to 
them of days gone by, of withered hopes and memories, 
of the dead, of friends who have forgotten and lovers 
who have gone, and yet to remind them that life is worth 
living, the sunshine beneficent, the air of heaven good and 
sweet! 

There is no bad omen attached to the presence of our 
chatty little friend, the cricket. He may chant by the 
cradle of the new-born or the last resting-place of the 
dead or in the home filled with young faces and merry 
voices, and his little meditative word, though it speaks 
of autumn, speaks also of spring. 

He is never a bore like the katy-did or the cicada with 
their monotonous shrill and shrewish repetitions that 
seem to say: “I can be heard now that those pesky birds 
have gone. My pessimistic plaints and iterations can 
come to the ears of mortals.”” Next to the buzz and hum 
of a mosquito these sounds are the most irritating of any 
that come to you on a warm September night, when sleep 
refuses to visit your eyelids. 

When the birds leave us, the ants and bees become 
objects of study and attention: even spiders are not 
unworthy of notice, though with mice and snakes, they 
share the hatred and disgust of womankind. ‘Their 
webs are the prettiest fabrics that are woven by any 
insect in this part of the world, and, when tremulous with 
diamond dewdrops in the early morning, are as beauti- 
ful as the gem-starred robe that clothed Queen Titania. 
A few honey bees are still flying about, but they seem to 
come from a great distance on rather weary wing. Many 
of the fall flowers do not yield honey. ‘The buckwheat 
fields are not numerous, and there are no blossoms on 
the forest trees: so the little workers are forced to make 
long aérial voyages to stock the hive. When they dive 
into a flower bell that yields them no booty, it is amus- 
ing to hear the disgusted sound they make as they issue 
thence, and, with a strictly business air, take a bee line to 
the next possible source of supply. 

The red and black ants are still building their homes 
and storing supplies in their cellars. Their unremitting 
toil is almost painful, for they never seem to take a vaca- 
tion or even a day off, but are always engaged in the 
strenuous path of duty: they overdo things to such an 
extent, it is doubtful if the sluggard was ever rebuked by 
them, and, as to their wisdom, it seems a doubtful quantity 
as they so often choose to build in the cracks of stone 
pavements, where the human foot can so easily demolish 
their little mounds. If they are the best organized, the 
most cunning and skilful of all the insect tribes, they are 
the least alluring. We love only honey bees and crickets 
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and butterflies, especially those great black and orange 
ones that flit about now with a band of Persian colors on 
their velvet wings. To see one of them sitting on a great 
full thistle, deep violet in hue, and opening and shutting 
its lovely wings like a fine lady playing with her fan, is 
certainly a pretty sight. 

The old crows, some of whom, apparently, have lived 
in our woods for many years, are very amusing in the 
lectures they give to the young ones—if you wake early 
in the morning in time to hear them. At break of day 
the old crows begin to hold forth, and the young answer 
in shrill, childish voices from a distance. There is such a 
note of exhortation in the voices of the elders, one can 
easily conjecture it is a solemn warning against men with 
guns and predatory cats. The young ones promise 
meekly to be cautious and alert, and so it goes on for 
some time until the black-robed professors get off their 
perches and go away to forage for breakfast. Now that 
the birds are absent, the humble creatures whose small 
pipes we did not notice in summer have their value, and 
soon these will drop to silence, and only the mighty 
chorus of the winds in our trees will be left to speak to 
us of life’s chance and change. ; 

Summit, N.J. 


Geology and the Researches at Delos. 


BY LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 


A writer in L’Opinion, M. L. Pervinquiére, undertakes 
to show, from the works carried on in Delos by the French 
School at Athens, how large a part geology may have in 
the solution of archeological problems. 

In the present case geology was represented by M. 
Cayeux, professor in the School of Mines, who for several 
years past has been studying the geology of the Greek 
Islands. The director of the School of Athens, M. 
Holleaux, conceived the happy idea of consulting him on 
certain perplexing points, and thus it came about that M. 
Cayeux turned his special attention to Delos. 

As is well known, this is one of the Cyclades, an island 
five kilometres long and at its widest part not more than 
fifteen hundred metres wide. Though it once had a 
large population and played an important part in the 
Hellenic world, it is now arid and almost a desert. 
Under Roman domination it contained an important 
commercial city and a temple of Apollo, both of which 
in fact date from a remote epoch. ‘The vestiges which 
remain of the sanctuary and the city wall carry us back 
to the Mycenian epoch twenty centuries before Christ. 

The first archeological question upon which geology 
throws light is that of the origin of the materials em- 
ployed in construction in the various epochs since that 
date. ‘The answer indicates the direction and the signifi- 
cance of the commercial movements of antiquity. In 
Delos the granite employed in certain works—the mole, 
for example—is native. ‘he neighboring isles of Naxos 
and Paros furnished marble, as is not surprising; but 
Attica, Peloponesus, Crete, Asia, even Egypt, were also 
put under contribution. A certain granite from Syene 
(Assonan)—the same as that of the obelisk of the Place 
de la Concorde—was employed at Delos. 

How could a large city be nourished in this sterile 
rock? No doubt cisterns were many. Ancient authors 
also speak of certain springs of which no trace now re- 
mains. M. Cayeux has solved the difficulty by showing 
that the much fissured granite covers a large sheet of water 
easily to be reached by wells: he has even discovered 
and cleared out a considerable number of these ancient 
wells. At the same time he has explained the true nature 
of the Sacred Lake over which the great marble lions 
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offered by the people of Naxos, seemed to keep guard. 
M. Solomon Reinach had previously sounded the lake 
and found a resistant bottom: he concluded it to be 
paved. Other archeologues, observing that certain con- 
duits sloped in this direction, concluded that the lake 
was a waste-weir, a singular destination for a basin so 
sumptuously decorated. M. Cayeux now discovers that 
the lake was hollowed out of the granite under the same 
conditions as the wells, it was therefore a vast reservoir 
of pure water. Recent works have proved him right. 
The lake was cleared out, and it immediately filled again. 

Archeologists have been deeply concerned as to the 
course of the River Inopus. Ancient authors frequently 
speak of this torrent descending from the summit of 
Mount Cynthia,—a rising ground of about a hundred 
metres in height—-and flowing into the sea not far away. 
The source of the torrent has been easy to find, but its 
later traces were lost. What had become of it? In- 
scriptions speak of the guardian of this torrent, but his 
functions were enigmatic. ~One day the party digging in 
the sanctuary of Apollo came upon some coarse sand, 
which M. Cayeux at once recognized as fluvial, since it 
contained fresh water shells. Its upper layer contained 
many ancient potsherds and pieces of water-logged wood. 
Therefore in the archaic period a watercourse had flowed 
beneath the site of the temple, its borders being clothed 
with arborescent vegetation, whereas there is now not a 
tree in all Delos. Shafts sunk in probable places brought 
to light the fact that all the lower part of the city rested 
upon these sands, and the whole course of the stream to 
the sea has now been discovered. Is it indeed the Inopus? 
Until the upper parts of the city—not as yet uncovered— 
have been investigated, it is impossible to follow this 
stream to its source; but M. Cayeux unhesitatingly 
affirms it to be that stream. He has found among the 
sands already uncovered fragments of rock which are 
known at one point only—on the Cynthia, precisely at 
the source of the torrent. 

At first the archeologists were not convinced. How 
should the famous sanctuary have been built in a torrent 
bed? ‘There was no proof that the course of the stream 
had been turned elsewhither. M.Cayeux was not long 
in making the discovery that, far from turning the course 
of their river, the Delians had drunk it up! Ata certain 
bend of the torrent was a ruin which had long puzzled the 
archeologists. M. Cayeux had it cleared out, and brought 
to light a vast barrage, closing an enormous reservoir 
bordered by a marble terrace with steps of white marble 
going down into the water. From this reservoir, at 
various depths, terra-cotta conduits carried the water in 
various directions. ‘The lower bed of the torrent was 
thus left free for the construction of the temple, and the 
long-discussed function of the “guardian of the Inopus”’ 
is now made clear. 

In the dry river sands below the temple a fossil ele- 
phant’s tooth was found, and another problem at once 
leaped into existence,—the original configuration of the 
“Island of Delos.’’ Certainly no elephant ever found 
pasture on so small and sterile an island. ‘The earliest 
tradesmen makes Delos an island; but this fossil tooth 
carries us back to prehistoric times, when it must have 
formed a part of the main lands. 

A number of deep shafts were sunk in the shores of the 
sacred port. From them M. Cayeux was able to show 
that the shore of the island had been artificially raised 
wherever the depth of water had been less than a metre. 
The filling had been made of broken potteries of archaic 
character and geometrical designs, belonging to the 
seventh century before our era. Upon the land thus 
gained buildings had been erected: one of them goes 
back no farther than the third century B.c., another as 
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far back as the seventh century. Farther research 
brought to light the quays of the port. They have been 
uncovered down to their base, which rests upon the 
native granite. At no point is this base three metres 
below the level of the sea. 

Another series of researches has solved a long-mooted 
question; namely, whether the Temple of Apollo was 
the cause of the construction of the Sacred Port of Delos, 
or whether the good reputation of this harbor led to the 
choice of the island as the site of the sanctuary. It has 
been generally believed that the harbor was a natural 
one, its sheltering mole being a spur of the coast, and 
formed of the same granite as the rest of the island. 
M. Cayeux’s investigations prove that in fact it is of the 
same granite, but also bring to light a peculiarity hitherto 
unnoticed. The great crystals of feldspath, which give a 
porphyritic aspect to the granite of Delos, lie invariably 
in the direction of the greatest dimension of the stand. 
It appears that the feldspath in the granite of the mole 
does not always lie in that direction, the blocks therefore 
have been artificially placed there; in fact, investigation 
proves that rocks of various kinds have gone to the for- 
mation of the mole, which, therefore, is artificial. The 
wonderful ability of those long-ago engineers comes 
strikingly to light when it is found that this mole, three 
hundred metres in length and ten metres in height, was 
built of blocks of stone weighing from ten to twelve tons 
each, laid down in a troubled sea, everywhere crossed by 
strong currents. ‘Thus much aid has geology brought to 
the archeological problems of Delos. 

Mar_poro-on-Hupson, N.Y. 


Democracy Versus Socialism. 


BY FREDERIC W. SMITH. 


Socialism, apart from its interest in economic problems, 
is a reaction against despotism. It is a protest against 
the iron rule of the few over the many. 

What the socialist is working for in foreign lands we 
already possess. We are a self-governing people: liberty 
is ours; and, while the growing pains of a democracy 
are and always will be severe, they are much preferable 
to the ignominy and cruelty that have characterized 
monarchical forms of government. 

Socialism, as a political issue, is out of place on Ameri- 
can soil. It is of foreign parentage, and is an importa- 
tion from imperial Europe. Its battles have been fought 
in the hearts of the Pilgrims, on the shores of Holland, 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, in our Revolutionary and 
in our Civil Wars. The Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution safeguard and uphold the indi- 
vidual in the exercise of his rights as a citizen of the 
Commonwealth. This is evident to us when we remem- 
ber that in Germany, in Russia, in England and else- 
where, the socialist is demanding that he have a voice 
in the administration of civil affairs, that he be given the 
freedom of the ballot. In a word, it is evident that he is 
trying to break down the old order, and to do away with 
czar, king, and emperor. 

In our country the socialist is essentially an agitator, 
and unwittingly or otherwise creates class feeling and 
prejudice among the people. He is a restless iconoclast, 
and has no first-hand knowledge of how to run the great 
“Ship of State.’’ He would array the laborer against the 
capitalist and the poor against the rich. His slogan just 
now is the unrighteous accumulation of large fortunes 
and the sinfulness of great riches. His philosophy of life 
is materialistic, and his idea of government ownership, 
which he puts forth as an effective remedy for industrial 
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troubles and as a panacea for the ills that afflict society, 
is based upon an entirely insufficient body of rational 
thought, and is without the support of practical experi- 
ence. 

It is a significant fact that the laboring men of America 
have not in any large numbers made the socialistic 
programme their own, but, on the contrary, have dis- 
credited it in the deliberations of their societies, with the 
result, according to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
that within the last dozen years the percentage of social- 
ists in the labor organizations of the United States has 
decreased from about 33 per cent. to about 8 per cent. 

It would be both interesting and instructive to have 
some one tell us, if the fact is known, to what extent 
men of foreign birth predominate over those of American 
parentage in the socialistic party. 

In his most excellent little book, ‘‘The Citizen’s Part 
in Government,” Elihu Root has something to say that 
is relevant to this inquiry. He states that “since 1850 
over 21,000,000 immigrants have entered the United 
States. Most of these have come with the inherited 
tendencies, the traditions, and the acquired habits of 
hopeless submission to a superior external power or of 
violent struggle against it, and with little, if any, prepa- 
ration for the performance of duties of government 
themselves; and they have had to be educated in mind 
and character for self-government. 

“The tendency of the new-comer to violent socialistic 
and anarchistic denunciation is in inverse proportion 
to the amount of liberty he enjoyed before he came to 
this country; that it decreases in direct proportion to 
the length of time that he lives here and the extent to 
which he mingles with and becomes a part of the com- 
munity; and that it tends strongly to disappear with 
the second generation which has had the opportunity to 
take in the impressions and influences of American life 
and education during the impressionable years of child- 
hood.”’ 

The fact is that we are face to face with the greatest 
problems that have ever confronted any people since the 
dawn of human existence. The experiment of self- 
government that is being carried on by us was never 
possible before, and we have been engaged in the experi- 
ment just long enough to realize that its responsibilities 
are as vast as are its possibilities. 

Ours is the first experiment of its kind, on so large a 
scale, in all history, and all eyes are turned toward America 
to see what is to be the outcome, to see how we succeed 
in uniting the passion for liberty with the necessary 
obedience to law, and how we develop a strong and 
healthy social organism without doing violence to indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Our forefathers laid the foundations well, and upon 
them we are to build a superstructure that will be a 
credit not only to their achievements, but also to their 
ideals, a living temple of Humanity to which may be 
added the labors of succeeding generations. 

Thus democracy is something more than a mere 
political system, for it identifies itself with the process 
of civilization itself, and so is vitally concerned with all 
that pertains to the growth of the individual and the 
progress of mankind. 

The ideal of democracy has always been to enlarge 
the intelligence and to increase the efficiency of the 
average citizen, and to enlist all the powers of his being 
in the divine enterprise of securing, by all wise and pos- 
sible means, his own and the highest good of his fellow- 
men. ‘The purpose of self-government,’’ Prof. David 
Starr Jordan has recently said, “is to intensify indi- 
vidual responsibility, to promote attempts at wisdom, 
through which true wisdom may come at last.” 
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We find a thought similar to that expressed by Prof. 
Jordan in an illuminating pasage taken from Plato’s 
Republic. Plato, writing as a Greek and a philosopher, 
said that, ‘until philosophers are kings, and the princes 
of this world have the spirit and power of philosophy, 
and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, cities 
will never cease from ill,—no, nor the human race, as I 
believe, and then only will our state have a possibility 
of life and see the light of day.” 

What we need to do to-day is to carefully distinguish 
between socialism and social reform,—a distinction made 
by sociology. The social reformer differs from the 
socialist in both ideal and method. To him there is no 
one panacea for the so-called “Social Question.” He 
knows that the problems of society are as complicated as 
human life itself, and that a large margin must be allowed 
for personal initiative to assert itself and for the personal 
equation to find suitable “opportunities for expression. 
The social reformer is by no means pessimistic, but he 
is less optimistic than the socialist, and places more 
emphasis on “‘the abundance of the heart” than on the 
equal distribution of material possessions and advantages. 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody, in his pamphlet on “The 
Social Conscience,’ gives this distinction in clear-cut 
terms. ‘‘What, on the one hand [he says], is the most 
immediate peril which threatens the social movement? 
It is the peril of a practical materialism, the interpre- 
tation of a great human movement in terms of machinery, 
the expectation that a change in economic methods will 
of itself produce a change of heart. 

““And what, to state the case from the other side, is 
the chief source of hope and courage in the movement 
of social service? It is the discovery, which many minds 
at many points of this great adventure are now making, 
that beneath the forms of economic change there is pro- 
ceeding a spiritual enterprise which the present age is 
called to serve.” 

These words of Dr. Peabody are inclusive, and help us 
to comprehend the magnitude and difficulty of our task, 
and to understand how many forces and agencies, insti- 
tutions and individuals, are necessary to the work of 
carrying forward this “spiritual enterprise.” 

It is wonderful to see, in spite of the much-heralded 
“social unrest” of our day, how quietly and faithfully 
men and women are performing the duties and dis- 
charging the responsibilities of loyal members of a re- 
public. It is inspiring to witness in men and women, 
in all walks of life, a passion to serve the age in which they 
live. ‘They are saying with Browning’s Sordello,— 

“Here is the crowd whom I with freest heart 
Offer to serve, contented for my part 
To give life up in service, only grant 
That I do serve.” 

“Only grant that I do serve,’’—that is the desire of all 
true reformers, and with this desire at heart they are 
trying to discover their point of contact with ‘“‘the small 
end of large problems,” realizing that in this way only 
can they serve. 

As the individual is the unit of influence and of power 
in a democracy, his best contribution to society is an 
honest, an intelligent, and an efficient life. However 
familiar and trite this sentiment may be, we must forever 
believe and teach that “‘the true blessings of a nation 
are reared on the foundations of its moral force.” 

The dishonest person complicates and makes more 
difficult the problems that are incidental to and contin- 
uous with a growing civilization. He is like an unsound 
timber in a building, which threatens the safety of the 
entire structure; or, as the sociologist would say, he is a 
diseased cell in the social organism, and so endangers 
the health of the body politic. 
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In a very real sense every man who is himself morally 
sound and who is devoting himself to some honest work— 
and there is no honest work that is not honorable work— 
is a living protest against all forms of public and private 
fraud and selfishness, and, in a way, indispensable to the 
success of a democracy, is not only a true patriot, but is 
also a social reformer. Society is held together by such 
individuals, whatever their calling may be, and the 
experiment of self-government depends largely for its 
permanent growth upon their accumulative effort and 
influence,—an influence and power that we are seldom 
conscious of, but which flash forth in individual lives and 
in the lives of a large majority of our fellow-men in times 
of danger and during the great crises of history. 

And then there are those who have the desire and 
determination to give their thought and life to some 
much-needed special reforms. How long the réle and how 
brilliant the achievements of these brave and self-sacri- 
ficing souls! In order to emphasize the priceless service 
of such lives, we have only to mention a few names. 

Washington and Lincoln are in a class by themselves: 
they belong to the men of destiny; but differing only in 
opportunity and degree of service are, among a host of 
others, such individuals as Horace Mann, Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, Dorothea I. Dix, Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong, 
Mary Lyon, Joseph Tuckerman, Elihu Burritt, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Peter Cooper, and Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. ‘These of the past, and only a few of the present,— 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Dr. Grenfell, Jacob Riis, Dr. 
Booker ‘I. Washington, Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Judge 
Benjamin B. Lindsey, Miss Jane Addams, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe: these have found and are finding 
their personal contact with the practical movements for 
human betterment,—educational, philanthropic, social, 
and economic. ‘They are the best fruits of a democracy. 

It is an obvious fact that the work of constructive 
citizenship and the burden of reform must be borne by 
the honest and law-abiding citizen. The obligation often 
seems unjust to him and more than he can bear, and he 
sometimes rebels. He is somewhat bewildered by the 
situation, and feels like making the same inquiry that the 
small boy did, who, when he was told that God expected 
us to do good to others, asked his mother the question,— 
“Why! What are the others doing?” 

We should not stop “doing good,” but we should most 
diligently inquire, ““What are the others doing?” This 
is what President Lowell of Harvard College meant when 
he said that we ought to know who the demagogue is and 
how he accomplishes his purposes. President Lowell, with 
all other broad-minded educators and statesmen, would 
say that the demagogue is, after all, but the symptom 
of a wide-spread disease in the body politic. It is almost 
prosaic to say, in this connection, that the demagogue is 
called into being by the indifference and inaction of the 
otherwise intelligent and reliable citizens of the com- 
munity. 

While these individuals neglect their civic duties, the 
party spoilsman and his retinue toil onward into posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, and become so intrenched 
in power that they even wilfully disregard public senti- 
ment and often defy the authority of the courts. 

The hope of democracy lies in having its affairs ad- 
ministered by men of high ideals, disinterested motives, 
and practical efficiency,—men who place the cause above 
the individual, principle above policy, country above 
party, and righteousness above any personal advantage. 

John Quincy Adams said that “the community has a 
right to the services of its best men. This enforced by 
public opinion or by other means, if necessary.” He 
was, among others of his generation, a splendid type of 
what public servants should be. He said of himself, “I 
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have made‘moral principle, and not party or selfish pur- 
pose, the standard of my political conduct throughout 
my political life.’ 

Goodness, in order to be effective, must be alert and 
aggressive and able to make itself felt against heavy odds. 

How often the workers of iniquity say, with a smile, 
“Just wait till the fever of these reformers cools down, and 
you will see us doing business in the same old way.” Re- 
form movements that are spasmodic and intermittent 
accomplish but little in the long run. ‘The real temper- 
ance reform began with the inception of ‘‘ The Committee 
of Fifty’ and the organization of ‘The Anti-saloon 
League.” 

Anthony Trollope, writing about ineffective goodness, 
said that “a man in the right relies easily on his 
rectitude, and therefore goes about unarmed. His very 
strength is his weakness. A man in the wrong knows 
that he must look to his weapons: his very weakness is 
his strength. ‘The one is never prepared for combat: 
the other is alwaysready. ‘Therefore, it happens that the 
man who is in the wrong almost invariably conquers the 
man who is in the right, and invariably despises him.” 

If it is important for us to keep our eye upon the cor- 
rupt politician and the grafter, it is even more important 
that we should find ways and'‘means of recognizing and 
of sustaining, better than we ever have done in the past, 
the individual or individuals (not the visionary and im- 
practical ones) who are working for the common good. 
Too often and too long such individuals have had to labor 
for some great and worthy cause almost single-handed and 
alone, persecuted while living and deified when dead. 

Is it not a public disgrace that Judge Lindsey has had 
to work so long and so desperately to bring to justice 
the city grafters of Denver? Has the leadership of such 
a man as Gov. Hughes been fully appreciated, and has 
he been given the moral and political support that his 
character and services merit? 

It will be good statesmanship and good citizenship if 
the Democrats of New Jersey succeed in nominating 
and electing Dr. Woodrow Wilson as governor of their 
State. The New York World, in speaking of the effort 
that is being made by the New Jersey Democrats, well 
says that ‘good and great men are not likely to force 
themselves on the party, but they will be found, and they 
will respond to the call of the people if they are wanted.” 

The opportunities for social service are numerous, and 
the organizations to which one may ally himself are 
many, and the needs are real and pressing. 

A most encouraging sign of our times is found in what 
may be called a tendency towards federation among the 
workers of reform. This introduces a new spirit of com- 
radeship among the workers, and gives them the inspira- 
tion of a common purpose. It is a natural drawing 
together of those who heretofore have been working in 
isolation along same or similar lines; it is a true con- 
servation of human energy and human wisdom, having 
already accomplished large and beneficial results in so- 
ciety. This is shown by the existence of such organiza- 
tions as ‘‘The Associated Charities,’ ‘‘The Anti-saloon 
League,” ‘‘The State Federation of Churches,” “The 
National Religious Educational Association,’ and others. 

Socialism is a levelling down process, having a neu- 
tralizing effect upon society, and democracy is a levelling 
up process. To speak of capitalism as “a blight’ is 
unjust, for, apart from all the well-known abuses of 
individual and incorporate wealth, the capitalist has 
wrought mightily for the common welfare of mankind; 
and it is not untrue to say that the average citizen, in 
America at least, is more intelligent and better provided 
for than he has ever been within the history of man. 

Both capitalist andjlaborer meet to understand each 
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other better, and we ought to find speedy and effective 
ways of detecting and of correcting the many abuses of 
power and of bringing to naught the vagaries of unen- 
lightened enthusiasm. 

If the Standard Oil Company can pile up such wealth 
from its business as it does, it can afford to reduce the 
price of its products to the public, and should be obliged 
re do so, besides paying a fine that is not unreasonably 
arge. 

If the insurance companies can amass such vast 
sums of money, why not compel them to readjust their 
atrangements with their policy holders? 

Why not apply this simple test to all great trusts and 
corporations, and refuse to elect men to office who are 
opposed to this principle of justice to the individual 
voter? The citizen is willing to pay what a thing is 
actually worth, but he will grow restless under any and 
all forms of robbery. 

It is manhood that is demanded to-day more than ever, 
and all educational and inspirational forces of democ- 
racy are needed to develop in men this “moral force”’ 
that is so necessary for carrying forward the work of 
social and political reform and of enlarging the living 
temple of humanity. 

Let us have less of the fever and the inexperience of 
the socialist and the visionary being, and more of the 
fervor and the experience of the wise and patriotic social 
reformer. 

PETERBORO, N.H. 


Spiritual Life, 


There are people who would do great acts, but, be- 
cause they wait for great opportunities, life passes, and 
the acts of love are not done at all—Selected. 


a 


Cheered by the presence of God, I will do at each 
moment, without anxiety, according to the strength 
which he shall give me,.the work that his providence 
assigns me. I will leave the rest without concern: it 
is not my affair.—/énelon. 


The human intellect is best used when its possessor 
suffers it to reach out beyond its own environment into 
the realm where God has placed truth and beauty and 
the influences that make for righteousness. There is no 
such thing as a common or humdrum life, unless we make 
it so ourselves.—George R. Peck. 


od 


More and more am I unwilling to make my gratitude 
to him what is commonly called “a thanksgiving for 
mercies,’—for any benefits or blessings that are peculiar 
to myself or my friends, or indeed to any man. Instead 
of this, I would have it to be gratitude for all that belongs 
to my life and being.—Orville Dewey. 


a 


God is love, and to love men till private attachments 
have expanded into a philanthropy which embraces all, 
at last even the evil and enemies, with compassion,—that 
is to love God. Godistruth. To be true, to hate every 
form of falsehood, to live a brave, true, real life,—that is 
to love God. God is infinite, and to love the boundless, 
reaching on from grace to grace, adding charity to faith, 
and rising upward ever to see the ideal still above us, and 
to die with it unattained, aiming insatiably to be perfect 
even as the Father is perfect,—that is to love God.— 
F. W. Robertson. 
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From the Portuguese. 


When I lived in the village of youth, 
There were lilies in all the orchards, 
Flowers in the orange gardens 

For brides to wear in their hair; 

It was always sunshine and summer, 
Roses at every lattice, 

Dreams in the eyes of maidens, 
Love in the eyes of men. 


When I lived in the village of youth, 

The doors, all the doors, stood open; 

We went in and out of them laughing, 
Laughing and calling each other 

To show each other our fairings, 

The new shawl, the new comb, the new fan, 
The new rose, the new lover. 


Now I live in the town of age 
Where are no orchards, no garden; 
Here, too, all the doors stand open, 
But no one goes in or goes out. 

We sit alone by the hearthstone 
Where memories lie like ashes 
Upon a hearth that is cold. 

And they from the village of youth 
Run by our doorsteps laughing, 
Calling, to show each other 

The new shawl, the new comb, the new fan 
The new rose, the new lover. 


Once we had all these things— 
We kept them from the old people, 
And now the young people have them 
And will not show them to us— 
To us who are old and have nothing 
But the white, still heaped-up ashes 
On the hearth where the fire went out 
A very long time ago. 
—E., Nesbit, in the Thrush. 


The Nature Element in Poetry. 


BY Ay To N. 
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When Ruskin wrote his chapter in Modern 
Painters about classical landscapes, he as- 
sumed frankly that the Homeric view of 
nature was for all practical purposes of com- 
parison the Greek view, and he refused to 
admit the lyric poets, the dramatists, or even 
the idyllists into the account. Even if one 
insists, nevertheless, that the story of the 
Greek appreciation of nature is utterly in- 
adequate without consideration of the later 
writers, it is at least true that Homer is 
“Greek of the Greeks,” the great type of 
his nation in literature. To him is undoubt- 
edly due the general impression that the 
Greek, living as he did amid the most beauti- 
ful natural scenes, received them all as simple 
fact, caring for nature only as it contributed 
to his personal well-being. ‘“‘A rose was 
good for scent and a stream for sound and 
coolness ; for the rest, one was no more than 
leaves, the other no more than water; he 
could not make anything else of them.” 
For instance, on the morning of the day when 
Telemachus arrived with his companions 
at Pylos, “the sun rose from the fair broad 
bosom of the sea, shining for the immortals 
and for men upon the foodful earth.” As 
the sun gives light to man, so the earth pro- 
vides him with sustenance. When Ulysses! 
approached the shores of the Pheacians, 
“welcome was the sight of woods and fields,’’ 
because they meant respite from the buffet- 
ing of the ocean surges. The garden of 
King Alcinous seemed beautiful to him 
largely because it failed not to yield fruit the 
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round year through, neither in summer nor 
yet in winter. Such a generalization, how- 
ever, does not take into account the accuracy 
of Homer’s touch when he presents a picture 
in a line or two, introduced incidentally to 
the narrative and put in the form of a simile. 
For instance, when Agamemnon addressed 
the Grecian hosts, ‘‘the assembly wavered 
to and fro, like the long billows of the Icarian 
Sea,” or “like the harvest field, when west 
winds stoop suddenly from above and toss 
the wheat.” ‘The mind of Penelope, musing 
in the night, is tossed from thought to 
thought, as when in the fresh spring the 
nightingale ‘‘sings sweetly to the woods, 
and, changing oft the strain, pours forth her 
voice of many notes.’’ Diana flies from 
Juno in tears as when a dove ‘“‘flees-from a 
hawk to find her hiding-place, the hollow 
rock.”’ There is no end of these effective 
similes. 

It has become a familiar saying that every 
Homeric landscape intended to be beautiful 
was composed of a fountain, a grove, and a 
meadow. In Calypso’s island, where, as 
Hermes bore witness, ‘“‘even an immortal 
might awhile linger and gaze with wonder 
and delight,” the meadow was fair with 
violets, the vines were laden with clustering 
grapes, and the poplar-trees and sweet-smell- 
ing cypresses were the homes of nesting 
birds. Are not these the elements of such 
landscapes as Tennyson’s? In the sunny 
brightness of their suggestion they are purely 
Grecian and typical. Homer never wrote 
in metaphor, and his characterizations were 
naturally few, referring usually to the god 
back of the natural manifestation. The 
Morn, daughter of the Dawn, was always 
“rosy-fingered,’’ just as the ocean was 
hoary. His feeling for nature was genuine, 
however, so far as it went, and the simplicity 
of his pictures proves to be their charm for 
a complex, analyzing, sophisticated age. 

The next step in the organic growth from 
this early objectivity may be studied in the 
keener sensibilities of the lyric poets, who 
began to connect aspects of nature and moods 
of feeling. Lyric poetry originated, indeed, 
in the early nature worship. ‘The funeral 
chant for Adonis wailed regret for the pass- 
ing of springtime, and the Bacchie songs 
marked the rhythm of the months, “pulses 
of the heart of nature.’’ Although we know 
the lyric poets only in fragments, their de- 
light in radiant nature, narrow though it 
was in range, is too fervent to be mistaken. 
The wonderful Lesbian gardetis and olive 
groves made a natural setting for Aolian 
poetry, and the passionate longing that, 
like the nightingale’s song, seems to break 
the heart with its intensity included a desire 
for harmony of natural sights and sounds, 
as well as for the attainment of beauty and 
love. Alceus noted the changes of the 
seasons chiefly because each suggested to 
his mind a fresh season for mixing ‘‘ wine sweet 
as honey of the bee.” If the dog-star was in 
the ascendant, he was thirsty; if winter winds 
were abroad, he needed to be warmed. One 
must note, too, Aleman’s description of night 
upon the valley of Eurota and the mountain 
landscape in Pindar’s first Pythian ode; and 
the fragment from Ibycus, which contrasts 
the joy of awakening springtime with the 
unrest of a lover’s heart, strikes plainly the 
new note in the poetic chords of the period. 

The most significant nature passages in 


the works of Ajschylus are to be found in 
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the Prometheus Bound. When Hephestos 


and Strength have fairly departed, the Titan, 
who has endured in scornful silence the tor- 


tures of being fettered to the cliff, breaks ~ 


out in a mighty appeal to nature for sym- 
pathy. Again, when the Chorus rehearse 
the bitter woes of Atlas, 


“Lo! the ocean billows murmur loud 
In one accord with him; 
The sea-depths groan, and Hades’ swarthy 
pit 
Re-echoeth the sound, 
And fountains of clear rivers, as they flow, 
Bewail his bitter griefs.”’ 


In Sophocles the Serene, however, we come 
very near to a regard of nature for its own 
sake, and he goes far beyond A¥schylus in 
variety of treatment. The similes are 
vivid and just. When the Thebans are 
smitten with the curse brought unwittingly 
on them by CEédipus, souls seek the realms 
of Pluto ‘‘as flit the swift-winged birds 
through air’’; the woes that sweep upon those 
whose house the gods have shaken advance 
with the steadiness of ‘‘a wave that rolls up 
from the sea’s abyss’”’; C&dipus is lashed by 
“ever-haunting woes, surging in billows 
fierce, as some far northern shore, smitten by 
ceaseless waves, is lashed by every wind.” 
When the blind old king comes in his wander- 
ings to fair Colonos, it is described as 
“Glistening bright, 

Where evermore, in thickets freshly green, 

The clear-voiced nightingale 

Still haunts and pours her song, 

By purpling ivy hid,— 
And there, beneath the gentle dews of heaven, 
The fair narcissus with its clustered bells 

Blooms ever, day by day, 

And crocus golden-eyed.”’ 


The development of Greek thought through 
the latter part of the fifth century B.c. 
brought a time when men began to doubt 
the possibility of real knowledge and called 
in question political and social institutions, 
even the laws of the state and the ancient 
faith in the gods. Life became less simple, 
and in Euripides we find the first suggestion 
of that attitude toward nature which to us 
is most familiar, the thought of it as a refuge 
from care. ‘This thought was not developed 
as later in the idyllic poetry, but it added 
sentiment and a new picturesqueness to 
literature. Mr. Symonds thinks that in all 
the ancient writings there is nothing that 
competes with the description by Euripides 
of Citheron, where the Bacchantes lie be- 
neath the silver firs, or the ascent to the cave 
of Polyphemus, where satyrs lead their 
flocks up the valley by the purple sea. In 
the nature feeling of Aristophanes, too, there 
is a noticeable freshness of atmosphere and 
delicacy of fancy not always taken into 
account in the consideration of this “‘king 
of comedy.” 

By the time Theocritus and his fellow- 
idyllists appeared, the conquests of Alexander, 
the industry and enterprise augmented by 
colonists, and the new diffusion of culture had 
brought about wholly changed conditions. 
Classic repose and large simplicity of thought 
yielded to complex and widening material 
interests. In exactly such a time as this 
men naturally began to understand the relief 
which the contrasts of nature offer to over- 
strained minds; and they turn consciously 
away, in thought at least, from distracting 
city life to find new inspiration among fields 
and trees and under open skies. The idyls 
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of Theocritus are thus the natural expression 
of an age that realizes something of its own 
weariness and dissatisfaction. He looked 
at nature with his own eyes, and the rustic 
atmosphere was genuine. He was truthful 
in every detail, and his pictures of Greek 
country life are as realistic to-day as when 
they were written. They have no touch 
of the artificiality or morbidness of spirit 
which came inevitably when poets wrote 
affected pastorals inside city walls and put 
the insipid chatter of courts in the mouths 
of swains and milkmaids. That period, 
when it came, marked the decay of Hellenic 
art in all its departments. 
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Literature. 


THE YEAR oF Grace. By Dr. George 
Hodges. New York: Whittaker—This is 
a volume of especially attractive and help- 
ful sermons,—twenty-five in number,—on 
topics appropriate to the Episcopal Church 
calendar from Trinity to Advent. The 
spirit and temper may be called broadly 
evangelical, but responsive to the scientific, 
critical, and humanitarian impulses of the age. 
They are life sermons, more homiletical than 
doctrinal, but the attractive illustrations are 
framed in a fresh and worthy thoughtfulness. 
A few specimen sentences will reveal the 
admirable quality of these discourses. ‘‘ The 
work of the ministry is the upbuilding of 
character. The minister is concerned with 
conduct, and with the soul as the source of 
conduct.” All true, but Edwards and Wesley 
would not have put it that way. A good 
sermon for the times is that entitled “‘A 
Thousand Devils,” in which we find this 
ringing declaration: ‘‘Better that the whole 
community be poor, with rates of interest 
low and dividends diminishing, than that 
the standard of human life be lowered. Per- 
ish the pigs,—at any cost drive out the thou- 
sand devils.”” Equally good and significant 
the following: ‘‘Salvation outside the visible 
church? Yes, thank God, abundant salva- 
tion far beyond those narrow limits, whether 
Jewish or Christian... . He is saved who 
walks in newness of life.’”’ Here certainly 
are sermons that are “‘good reading,” to be 
commended as helpful to all. 


PauL AND PavuLiInism. By James Mof- 
fatt, D.D. 77 pp. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
fln Company. (Modern Religious Prob- 
ems, edited by Ambrose White Vernon.) 50 
cents net.—Dr. Moffat offers a brief and 
well-written statement of Paul’s religious 
ideas, prefaced by a summary account of 
Paul’s. conversion and missionary career. 
The obvious effort of the author, and an 
effort successfully accomplished, has been 
to present Paul’s ideas as making a unity. 
The unifying conception is found to be that 
of the spirit. “‘To him, the Spirit, the 
gospel, and Jesus were correlative terms: 
the one involved the others. Wherever he 
has occasion to define any elements of his 
gospel, the Spirit is either on his lips or 
implied in what he says.’’ While the little 
book is exceedingly well done, it may be 
feared that the very brevity of it will pre- 
vent some readers from catching the full 
force of the exposition. To appreciate 
Paulinism one must have something to con- 
trast it with, and the natural contrast is with 
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the simple moralistic piety of later circles. 
In a series on modern religious problems 
one might justly expect some consideration 
of the kinship of Paul’s conception with that 
of contemporary mystery cults, but obviously 
the constraint of brevity prevented this. 


THE EARLIEST SOURCES FOR THE LIFE OF 
Jesus. By F. Crawford Burkitt, M.A., D.D. 
(Modern Religious Problems, edited by 
Ambrose White Vernon.) Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 50 cents net.— 
No better brief statement of the Synoptic 
Problem and its solution can be found than 
that made by Dr. Burkitt. It is admirable 
for its power to interest, its terse expression, 
and the insight into the gospel story which 
it conveys. Theological students and the 
general readers will alike be grateful for it, 
and the adoption of it by all students of the 
Bible would mean a unanimity of method in 
dealing with the contents of the gospel and 
a consequent agreement in the results 
obtained. That such a book should come 
from a distinguished scholar of the Church 
of England marks a great social change. 
Dr. Burkitt deals not only with the literary 
problem of the gospels, but with the right 
historical construction of the preaching of 
Jesus on the basis of the original tradition. 
The book is calculated also to waken con- 
fidence in the substance of that tradition. 


DoroTtHY BROOKE’S VACATION. By 
Frances Campbell Sparhawk. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.—Dorothy 
is one of the bright and pretty girls whose 
fortunes one may follow through a series 
of books that take them from childhood to 
womanhood. Given the right kind of a 
heroine, such books have been popular ever 
since Litile Women proved the interest of 
girl readers in girls like themselves, like in 
kind, if not in degree. Dorothy is a favorite 
inside the book and out of it, and her won- 
derful automobile trip, the scheming chauf- 
feur and his runaway marriage, the slowly 
developed love-story of the absent-minded 
professor, and the plain good times of 
Dorothy and her immediate friends provide 
the material for a good story. 


STORIES OF THE MENEHUNES. Collected 
and translated by Thomas G. Thrum. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents 


net.—Not many people know that Hawaii 
is the ancestral home of the Brownies, and 
that Hawaiian folk-tales contain many 
allusions to this adventurous nomadic tribe. 
They are the Menehunes, not inquisitive 
and mischievous, but capable of performing 
a marvellous amount of work in a short 
space of time. Many Hawaiians point to 
certain traces of their work in various parts 
of the islands to substantiate the traditional 
claim of their existence. The translations 
of this book give stories gathered from various 
native sources, rendered as literally as 
possible. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rey. Charles C. Connor, the author of 
the book, From Nature to Man, was a pastor 
in a Universalist church in Barre, Vt., and 
it was there that the thoughts here pre- 
sented took shape. Goddard Seminary, 
referred to in one of the chapters, is a well- 
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known Universalist institution at Barre, Vt., 
of which the minister of the Universalist 
church there is virtually pastor, as also of 
the parish. Many sermons have been pub- 
lished from the author, in the last twenty- 
five years, in Universalist papers, and some 
reprinted in other papers. 


The Jabberwock, the paper published by 
the Girls’ Latin School of Boston, used to 
be a valued exchange of the Christian Register. 
Rey. S. J. Barrows, editor of the Christian 
Register, helped to start it, and his daughter 
was one of the first editors. Many of our 
readers will be interested to know that the 
next number, to be published on or about 
October 20, will be a testimonial to Mr. 
Tetlow. It will contain pictures of the 
school, of Mr. Hapgood, the new master, 
and of Mr. Tetlow. Miss Abbie Farwell 
Brown’s poem, and speeches of Miss Stuart 
and Mr. Tetlow at the presentation of Mr. 
Tetlow’s portrait to the school, will be given, 
and also contributions from classmates, 
professional associates, and pupils of Mr. 
Tetlow, besides shorter articles by present 
members of the school. The price of the 
number will be fifteen cents. The sub- 
scription to the Jabberwock is fifty cents 
yearly, sixty cents by mail. Separate 
mounted photographs of Mr. Tetlow’s 
portrait are for sale and will be sent by mail 
for thirty cents. Orders should be addressed 
to Miss Dorothy Worrell, 16 Stockton 
Street, Dorchester. Mr. Tetlow’s friends are 
so many that the Jabberwock managers 
ought to be overtaken by an inflow of orders 
which, it must be added, should be sent 
at once. 


We publish this week in the home depart- 
ment another short story by Miss Susan P. 
Peckham. A note has come into our hands 
written by Mr. Arthur Gilman, the well- 
known author and editor, who died last 
winter. Mr. Gilman had read Miss Peck- 
ham’s stories in the Register and asked the 
editor to send him everything she had written. 
“T have been waiting,’ said Mr. Gilman 
“for the opportunity to test them on a 
child. The time arrived when one of my 
grand-daughters came to be five years old. 
The little girl wanted me to read them over 
again at once and asked me many times to 
read them to her. I have just read them 
again, and she has asked me to write for- 
some more. ‘There is as much in them as 
such a child can assimilate. Most writing 
for children contains more than they can 
digest, so hard is it for older people to 
understand how little they can take in at 
or there is a lesson involved that is 


once; 
made too obtrusive, or facts that are not 
incidental, but too prominent. ... You see 


this is... a simple reiteration of Oliver 
Twist’s cry for ‘More!’’’ The writer sent 
to Mr. Gilman a package of about thirty 
stories in manuscript. Later he wrote: 
“The stories that you so kindly sent to me 
go back with this to you with many thanks. 
I got from the Register three more that were 
found for me, and all of them have been 
read and re-read over and again to my little 
Margaret Gilman II. as she.... called 
for them. Margaret never was tired of the 
stories, and other children will, I hope, have 
opportunity to see them and enjoy them, 
for doubtless they will appear in book-form 
in time.” 
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The Dome 
Our Walk. 


When father takes me for a walk, 
It makes me glad all day; 

He puts his hand in mine and says, 
“Now, Captain, lead the way.” 


I take him to the chipmunk’s hole, 
To ponds where fish are thick; 

And, where the big boys dig for bait, 
He whittles me a stick; 


And makes a willow whistle, too, 
That we take turns to blow; 

We scatter petals in the brook 
And wonder where they go. 


Then, when we’re tired, we start for home 
And talk of lots of things,— 

Why mother has such cuddly ways, 
Why birds and bees have wings. 


And father talks of business, too, 
And asks me my advice. 

Now, wouldn’t you, if you were there, 
Think walks like that are nice? 


—Louise A. Garnett, in American Magazine. 


The Red Firefly. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


“When I was a red firefly,’’ said Bob, 
thinking very slowly, and then he said over 
again, ‘‘When I was a red firefly,’ and 
stopped again to think. 

“ Red firefly?’’ asked his mother. 

“Ves! I wasn’t a yellow firefly, one of 
the regular kind. I was a very great red 
one, as red as the ripest tomato, and 
brighter.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said his mother. ‘‘Did you 
have a good time being a red firefly?”’ 

“Mm! To be sure. Should you like to 
have me tell you how it was—should you? 
Well, that night I started flying from under 
the edge of the top of the chimney, where 
we see sparks hurrying out sometimes,—that 
was where I started. I was all ready to go 
the minute it got dark. You know, I loved 
to fly—you know I’d rather fly all night 
than to sleep; anybody would. You would, 
wouldn’t you, mother?” 

“Oh, I’ve often wished that I could fly.” 

“Well, you could if you were a firefly, 
couldn’t you? But you never were, I sup- 
pose. Only I, only I was ever a red firefly 
in this family.” 

“Yes, nobody but you in this family was 
ever a red firefly.”’ 

“Mm! They would like to be. I went 
out that night, and I flew right up above 
the chimney, high and higher and higher. 
Then I whirled around this way in the air, 
and back again, and round again and back 
again—so—in large rings, you know: it’s 
fun to do that. You would think it would 
be fun, wouldn’t you?—better than skating, 
because you are flying away up in the air. 
Nothing can stop you: you just feel air. 
Can’t fall—fireflies never fall. And you 
wind round and round, waving this way, 
that way, every which way.”’ 

“But didn’t you come down near enough 
to see the earth? and how did you know that 
you were red?”’ 

‘Oh, well! of course I did come nearer. 
As I came down, you see, as I came down, I 
saw the tops of the trees in the woods along 
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the brook, and some birds that happened 
to be awake that evening saw me, and they 
talked: I heard them. One of them said, 
‘See that most handsome firefly!’ And 
then the others were so surprised! They 
said: ‘A red firefly!’ and then a sleepy bird 
said, ‘Red firefly? I cannot believe you,’ 
so he roused up and looked. By that time 
I was almost past his tree, but I heard him 
say, plain, ‘Sure enough, red—most hand- 
some—vedl’ So then I flew along and flew 
along, over bushes and big fields: low and 
high and low and high I went. Sometimes 
I was very bright and shiny indeed, and some- 
times I was dark, like a candle blown out 
every bit. But I had a good time all the 
minutes—wouldn’t you, mother?”’ 

“Was the earth pretty, Bob? 
pretty in the dark night?” 

“Why, yes! Anyway, it must have been 
pretty for such a red firefly to be floating up 
and down and around in the dark night and 
shining out so. He would show you the 
flowers whenever he put his light on any,— 
roses, honeysuckles. Don’t you think that 
must have been pretty?”’ 

“Ves, I do,” said Mrs. Mason. 

“Why, and then,’’ said Bob, “and then, 
when I went spinning over the brook,—over 
that widest, smoothest part,—why, then I 
saw myself shining down there in the water, 
down deep! And that was such fun that 
I went back and paraded. up and down over 
that brook, low and high and zigzag, to see 
how it looked, that firefly down in the water; 
and it looked fine. And solI kept it up till 
almost morning—almost morning.” 

“Oh, you did?”’ 

“And all night long everything was nice 
and soft and pleasant out there in the air 
and dark,—nothing but pleasant and soft 
and nice.” 

“So you liked the night, did you? And 
when the birds began to sing, waking as the 
sun came?’ 

“Yes,”’ said Bob, ‘‘when the birds began 
to sing, I said good-bye,—‘ Good-bye, water 
in the brook; good-bye, flowers and grass; 
good-bye, woods, treetops, and all you birds 
singing so loud. I’ll come again,’—that’s 
what I told them all,—‘I’ll come again,’ I 
said. I was a firefly, a red, red, red firefly.” 

“And not my boy at all,’”’ said his mother. 

“T could turn right back into a boy,” said 
Bob. 


Was it 


Mrs. Squirrel’s Moving Day. 


Mrs. Gray Squirrel and her neighbor, Mrs. 
Bright Eyes, were talking together one 
lovely morning in June, in rather an excited 
manner. 

“No,” said Mrs. Gray Squirrel, very 
decidedly, ‘‘I shall never move. I have 
lived in this tree a long time. I am used to 
it and shouldn’t feel at home anywhere else. 
Besides, how could I move my three young 
babies?”’ 

“T only suggested it,” said Mrs. Bright 
Eyes, “‘because the men are getting so close 
to your home. They have cut down a 
number of trees, you know, and it would 
be dreadful for you and the babies if they 
should cut down this one.’ 

“Oh, I don’t believe they will,’’ said Mrs. 
Gray Squirrel. “I’m not going to worry 
about it. If they come here, I shall let them 
know that this is my home and that I don’t 
intend to move.” 
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But, as Mrs. Bright Eyes started for home 
Mrs. Gray Squirrel looked sharply down 
through the green branches of the beautiful 
tree to see how near the men really were. 
She saw them not very far away, and lying 
on the ground were a good many trees. 

Mrs. Gray Squirrel and Mrs. Bright Eyes, 
with a number of other squirrel families, 
lived in a beautiful park in the centre of a 
large city. Trolley cars ran near the edge 
of the park and there were crowds of people 
coming and going; but the squirrels did not 
mind, they were used to them. Indeed, every 
night and morning people passed through 
the park on their way to the big buildings 
in the busy part of the city and back again, 
but the squirrels were not afraid,—not a bit 
of it, there were too many friendly hands 
held out with nuts in them for them to be 
afraid. 

And, when on some days there did not 
seem to be many~nuts, the squirrels knew 
that in little boxes nailed to the trees which 
had queer signs on them they could not 
read, but which said ‘‘ Food for the squirrels, ”’ 
they could find something good to eat. 

So they were happy and contented; and, 
even when they heard trees falling at the 
edge of the park and saw groups of men 
with axes and picks, they did not feel 
frightened. They did not know a street 
there was being widened and that trees had 
to be taken away. 

A few days after Mrs. Bright Eyes’s visit, 
Mrs. Gray Squirrel had a very busy morning. 
She had given the three babies their break- 
fast and had put them to sleep, when she 
discovered there were no nuts in the pantry, 
so she hopped on a low branch, and looked 
up and down the paths; but, as no one was 
coming her way, she ran down the tree, then 
along the ground till she came to a tree 
where a box was nailed. In a twinkling she 
was looking into it. Yes, indeed, here were 
nuts! And, putting one in each cheek, she ran 
quickly home, put one of the nuts in the 
pantry ready for lunch, and then, sitting 
down in front of her door, she curled her 
bushy tail over her back, took the other nut 
in her little paws, and commenced eating it: 
then she peeped at the sleeping babies and 
decided to have a nap herself. 

She had not slept long, however, when 
she was awakened by men’s voices beneath 
the tree. ‘‘I do wish they wouldn’t talk so 
loud,’’ she said to herself, “‘they’ll waken 
the babies.” 

But the talking did not stop. Some one 
seemed to be giving orders, and then the 
tree suddenly shook and trembled as if 
something heavy had been thrown against 
it, and there had been; for, as Mrs. Gray 
Squirrel hastily put her head out of her nest, 
she saw a man with his arms above his head 
in the act of bringing something down 
against the tree. It had a long wooden 
handle with a bright, shiny piece of steel at 
the end: she knew what that was—the thing 
they cut down trees with. Her heart nearly 
stood still. The man brought it down and 
again the tree shook dreadfully. Of course 
the babies were awake by this time, and it 
didn’t take Mother Squirrel long to make up 
her mind. Of course she wasn’t going to 
have the tree cut down where she lived. 
So down she came to a lower branch, talking 
as fast as she could in squirrel language. 
Chatter! Chatter! Chatter! 

“What are you men doing? Don’t you 
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know I live here? Don’t you know I have 
three babies up here? You musn’t cut this 
tree down! It belongs to me! Go away!” 
she said as plainly as could be. She jumped 
from limb to limb until she got as low as 
she could, chattering all the while and jerk- 
ing her tail threateningly toward them. 
Then a man saw her. He hurried up to the 
man who was cutting and made him stop 
and look at Mrs. Gray Squirrel. How 
excited she was, and, when she found the men 
heard her, she scolded roundly, then running 
back to her babies, then back again to the 
men, she continued louder than ever: ‘‘ Don’t 
you see I have three babies here? They 
are only little things. Don’t hurt them. 
Go away!’’ The men seemed to understand 
squirrel language, for one of the men climbed 
the tree, took a look in her nest, and called 
down: ‘“‘There are three of them up here,— 
little fellows!’’ Then they both went away. 

“There,”? thought Mother Squirrel, ‘“‘my 
talking did some good; there’s nothing like 
coming to the point and saying what you 
mean.” 

In a little while though, she heard the 
voices again; and, looking out, she saw a third 
man had returned with the two she had first 
seen. They were smiling and looked very 
friendly, but Mrs. Gray Squirrel thought she 
had better tell that new-comer what she 
had told the other two. So down to a 
lower branch she jumped, talking as excitedly 
as before. One man seemed to be telling 
the other two what to do: then they com- 
menced to climb the tree, bringing ropes and 
long, flat, shiny steel things that had notches 
on one side Mrs. Gray Squirrel didn’t 
know they were called saws. Mother Squir- 
rel’s home was in a hollow limb high in the 
tree, between two large branches. The 
men sawed the tops from these two large 
branches and tied a rope around each, then 
they sawed the big hollow branch below 
Mother Squirrel’s nest. The little home 
wasn’t hurt a bit, but had been cut right 
away from the tree. Then the little home, 
mother, babies, and all, was lowered to the 
ground by the ropes; and then the men 
scrambled down the tree. I don’t believe 
there has ever been a more astonished 
squirrel. Some of the time she stayed 
down in the nest with the babies, for she 
wouldn’t leave them, oh, no! Then she 
would come up and talk to the men. She 
watched them closely with her little black 
eyes and talked ‘very fast; in fact, she 
couldn’t seem to stop talking. The men 
laughed and talked, too; and, when they 
lifted the heavy branch and began to carry 
it farther back among the big trees in the 
park, Mother Squirrel sat up on the edge 
of the nest, determined to see just what they 
were going to do. When they put it down 
under a large tree, she darted down to her 
babies. Soon she felt they were all being 
drawn up in the air. Peeping cautiously 
out, she found that she was up in a big elm- 
tree, and the men were tying her nest fast 
to the tree: they did it very carefully, so 
that the home could not fall. 

“Good-bye, little squirrels!’’ called one of 
the men as they went away. ‘‘Go right on 
with your housekeeping. We tried not to 
disturb you very much.’’ 

Mrs. Gray Squirrel could hardly believe 
her eyes. Here she was with her babies, 
safe and sound! She was so astonished and 
so thankful that she did not hear the axe 
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cutting down:her old home nor the crash 
of the tree when it fell. That night she and 
her babies slept soundly after the excite- 
ment of the day, and the next morning, 
when Mrs. Bright Eyes came to see her, Mrs. 
Gray Squirrel told her all about the moving; 
and then she said: ‘“‘I think it is well to 
move once in a while, one gets a new view of 
men and things.”—Margaret S. Van Der 
Veer, in the Churchman. 


Dick’s Watermelon Party. 


Six o’clock! 

Red Bird the rooster called the hour first, 
then an impolite sunbeam stuck its finger 
into Dick’s eye, while on the wall by the 
crib the little bird came out of the cuckoo 
clock and sang sweetly ‘‘One, two, three, 
four, five, six!’’ 

No wonder that Dick sat up quickly. He 


saw the cuckoo just as it was going back in] 


its tiny room. 

“Thank you for waking me, cuckoo!” 

Then Dick crept over to where mother lay 
fast asleep, and whispered softly in her ear. 

“T’m going to get up now, and you know 
where I’m going.” 

Mother smiled, but did not open her eyes. 

“T remember, dearest,’ she said sleepily. 

Dick slipped to the floor, and in a very few 
moments he was ready to go downstairs— 
all except a few buttons he couldn’t quite 
reach. And his knickerbockers were on 
hind side before, but Dick didn’t know that, 
so it didn’t really matter. It is so delightful 
to be big enough to dress one’s self. 

“T’m going now,’’ mother heard a soft 
voice say, and she opened her eyes this time. 

“Very well, but don’t stay, Dick.” 

“Tll be back before breakfast. 
the money, mother.”’ 

The front door was locked when the little 
boy came downstairs, but he turned the key. 

Out of doors the sun was making the dew- 
drops sparkle. - 

Dick stopped at the gate to examine a big 
spider web, then he hurried down the street. 

At the corner Mr. Eaves was just unlock- 
ing the door to his store. 

“Weigh, ho!”’ he exclaimed, as he heard 
Dick whistling behind him, ‘‘you are rather 
an early bird, aren’t you?”’ 

“JT had to come early,” Dick explained. 
“T wanted the biggest watermelon you’ve 
got, Mr. Eaves—the biggest ten-cent one.” 

“Humph!” grunted Mr. Eaves, ‘‘there 
they are before you, sir.” 

The biggest ten-cent melon was not so 
very big after all, but that was what one 
thought before one lifted it. It was all Dick 
could do to get home with his purchase. 

Aunt Polly said breakfast was not quite 
ready, so Dick got his colored pencils and 
tablet and took them to the front porch. 

Presently grandfather came out, and Dick 
slipped something into his hand. 

It was a piece of paper covered with red 
and blue flowers on one side, and on the 
other this was written, each word in a differ- 
ent color :— 

“Dear Granfather, I am going to have a 
party this afternune. Please come. Good- 
bye, Dick.” 

When mother came to breakfast, there was 
a sheet with a lovely wreath of red and blue 
and green crayon around it at her plate, and 
Aunt Merriam and Aunt Christine found 
their invitations pinned on their pincushions. 
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“You must come after your afternoon 
naps,” explained Dick. ‘‘The party will be 
in the back yard.” 

The guests all came on time, and Red 
Bird the rooster looked longingly through 
the chicken yard fence. 

Grandpa cut the melon, and there was 
enough for everybody to have a piece. 

“Tt has been a delightful party,” said 
Aunt Christine as she rose to go. 

“Mother and I planned it last night,” 
said Dick. ‘‘At least I found ten cents, and 
mother said I might have a party withit. I’m 
very glad you’ve enjoyed it. Now I’ll take 
Red Bird the seeds.’”’—Ethel T. Crittenden, in 
Sunday School Times. 


The Reading Cure. 


BY LYDIA FRANCES KILBY. 


Richard and Tommy had many books 
from relatives at Christmas time. They 
not only read them many times, but they 
carried on an interchange with their mates 
by borrowing and lending. 

When Tommy was ill and must lie in bed 
two or three days, Richard went to seat 
himself by the bed and read aloud to him. 
When Richard was ailing, Tommy would do 
the same for him, no matter what was going 
on out of doors. 

One day, when they had taken their 
lunch in a basket, to be eaten under the 
trees, near the shore, a mile away, Tommy 
came running home, all out of breath, early 
in the afternoon, with the report, ‘‘Richard 
fell out of a tree, and he can’t talk!”’ 

“Ts he lying on the ground all alone?”’ 
asked his mother. 

“No; Mr. Newton and Mr. Harris came 
along and lifted him up, and are leading him 
along,’”’ Tommy answered. 

The mother sent for a carriage and went 
to meet them. 

When they came to the house, Richard 
refused to be taken out. He wanted Tommy 
to come to the door of the carriage. His head 
was confused and his voice shaky, and it was 
some time before they could understand what 
he wanted. Finally they made out that he 
wanted Tommy to go and borrow a book from 
George Hayes to read to him because he 
was ill. 

Richard was undressed and in bed when 
Dr. Foster, who lived near by, came in to see 
if there was any serious injury. He sug- 
gested that he should be kept in bed a day 
or two. Very soon Tommy was seated by 
him reading aloud, but he was a little dis- 
appointed because Richard went right to 
sleep. When Richard waked up, he felt 
much better. 


A little six-year-old grand-daughter one 
day, while she was availing herself of her 
prerogative of coming over and eating din- 
ner with her grandparents, remarked that 
she ‘‘had not been to kindergarten for 
so long a time” that she ‘“‘had completely 
lost the run of days.’”’ She went on to ex- 
plain that ‘‘every day the teacher writes 
it down on the board, so that we can re- 
member what day it is.’ She seemed to be 
contemplating the matter for a minute, and 
then asked, “‘Grandpa, after it has been 
March right along every day for a good while, 
how do they know when it gets June?” 
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The Late World Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious Lib- 
erals at Berlin, Germany. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., 
ITS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


VI. 


It was natural that the great audience 
which had listened to the German liberal 
theologians in their own tongue should fall 
away at a session in which, that afternoon, 
only English was to be spoken. Prof. Dr. 
Henry P. Forbes, dean of the Universalist 
Theological School in Canton, N.Y., pre- 
sided. Prof. Dr. Benjamin W. Bacon of the 
Yale Theological School read a paper on 
“The Theological and Practical Issues of 
New Testament Criticism,’ which German 
theologians who listened to it declared to 
be one of the ablest and most important 
of the contributions to the Congress. Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York presented a 
paper of large outlook and careful state- 
ment on “A Survey of Liberal Religion in 
America,” and enjoyed the distinction of 
being the only American Unitarian, except 
the secretary, to deliver an elaborate address 
before the Congress. Principal H. C. Maitra, 
president of the Sadharan Brahmo-Somaj of 
Calcutta, had a congenial theme in ‘‘Man’s 
Longing for the Infinite.”” This speaker is 
soon to visit the United States, and should 
be received with the consideration due to 
his character and station and the impor- 
tant theistic movement in India which he 
represents. A young Hindu, Prof. T. L. 
Vaswani of Karachi, held the audience spell- 
bound by his philosophical discourse,—‘‘A 
New Spinozaism,”’ one called it. Both these 
Hindus spoke a fluent and admirable Eng- 
lish. 

Simultaneously, in the larger hall above, 
a group of foreign delegates were bringing, 
in various tongues, their messages. Rey. 
A. Reyss of Paris presided. Prof. Dr. D. B. 
Eerdmans of the University of Leiden, a 
firm friend of the Congress, spoke in German 
on ‘‘Orthodoxy in the Twentieth Century.” 
Prof. Dr. George Boros, head of the Uni- 
tarian College of Kolozsvar, Hungary, 
treated of ‘‘ Liberal Movements in Hungary.” 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the Meadville 
Theological School made in excellent German 
a plea for a German professorship in that 
institution. Rev. Dr. Et. Giran, the brill- 
iant and radical minister of the French 
Reformed Church in Amsterdam, treated 
in twenty theses, but crisp and incisive 
French, of ‘‘The Religion of the Spirit and 
Progressive Christianity.”’ Rabbi Dr. Emil 
G. Hirsch of Chicago made in German one 
of the most able, impartial, and eloquent 
addresses given before the Congress, on 
“The Contributions of Judaism to Liberal 
Religion.”” To the Germans present, who 
know little as yet of the Reform movement 
in modern Judaism (there is not a reformed 
Jewish society in Germany), his address 
was a revelation. Finally, in place of Prof. 
Dr. Thomas C. Hall of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, prevented at the last 
moment by illness from keeping his appoint- 
ment, Prof. Dr. H. von Merczyng of St. 
Petersburg, the learned historian of the 
Protestant Church in Poland, gave what 
to the Unitarians present was a highly in- 
teresting account of the ‘‘Rise and Fall of 
the Unitarian Movement under Socinus and 
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others in Poland between the years 1560- 
1660.” A few days later the present writer, 
accompanied and guided by Prof. Merezyng, 
visited what is almost the only remaining 
relic of this ancient church of our spiritual 
forefathers, the lonely and neglected grave of 
Faustus Socinus in the village of Luctawice 
in Galicia, or Austrian Poland,—an affecting 
experience. On another occasion he may 
relate more in detail the incidents and results 
of this visit, and the duties it may bring 
to the consciousness of the Unitarians of 
America and England. 


AWAD 


Particular interest attached to the next 
theme of the Congress: ‘‘The Sympathetic 
Relations which should exist between the Differ- 
ent Religious Denominations in Christendom.” 
And first between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. The announcement of this dis- 
cussion served to fill the great hall that even- 
ing once more to overflowing. 
Martin Rade of Marburg presided and said, 
among other things, that the conception of 
this and the succeeding themes was American 
in its origin: it was too broad and radical 
to have proceeded from a German source. 
The subject was introduced by a graceful 
and irenic discourse in French by Prof. Paul 
Sabatier, the distinguished author of the 
Biography of St. Francis of Assisi, and well 
known also as an advocate of the Modernist 
movement. A man of classic features, 
crowned with silvered hair and lit up with 
burning eyes, Prof. Sabatier’s appearance 
was most striking. He referred to the ex- 
periences of his youth, reared as he was in 
the Cevennes, amidst surroundings of, in- 
tense religious strife and hatred. In large 
outlines he traced the characteristics and 
history of Modernism in France and Italy, 
and outlined our present duty to it. The 
underlying note of his address, couched in 
the most fascinating language, was the duty 
of mutual love and helpfulness. He was 
followed by the renowned Italian priest and 
socialist deputy, Don Romolo Mutri of 
Rome, not long since excommunicated for 
his political activity,—a stocky figure, with 
clean-shaven face, his keen and piercing 
eyes guarded by glasses. His address on 
“The Religious Question and Democracy 
in Italy,” also in French, was delivered with 
the fire of a man in earnest, and with the 
abundant gestures of the South European 
races. A vivid picture he drew of the pres- 
ent religious and political ferment in Italy, 
the birth-throes of a new Catholicism, the 
revolt of the patriotic and national feeling 
against the reactionary and insensate policy 
of the Vatican, the impending separation of 
Church and State in Italy, the separation of 
Church and School already begun, the re- 
jection of medizval and outworn dogmas 
by the higher reason and conscience of a 
better-informed generation. ‘‘ Democracy in 
Italy too often forgets in its ardor that not 
to destroy, but to reconstruct, is its mission. 
The Church of Rome must cease from its 
worldly ambitions, its political intermeddling, 
its pernicious claim of supreme authority in 
civil affairs, and become once more a religious 
body, a teacher of spiritual truth and life. 
Modernism is the providential way to this 
goal; but Rome is uncompromising, and the 
struggle is a hard one.’’ England’s interest 
in this question was illustrated by Rev. 
Father Lilley of St. Mary’s, Paddington, 
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London, the friend of the lamented Father 
Tyrell. In vigorous terms and a breath of 
spirit notable in one of his church environ- 
ment, he spoke on ‘‘Modernism as a Basis 
for Religious Unity,’’ not failing to point out 
to Protestants their duty in this cause. The 
only German speaker was Father Funk of 
Stettin, editor of the Modernist journal, The 
New Century. A young man, his address on 
the aims and present condition of German 
Modernism was surprising in its radicalism 
and boldness. Again and again he asserted 
the supremacy of reason and conscience to 
mere priestly authority, and declared that 
to the modern Catholic the individual soul, 
enlightened by science and divinely inspired, 
not the decrees of the Vatican, were the 
true sources of faith and conduct. 

The evening concluded with a discussion 
of the relations desirable between orthodox 
and liberal Protestants. The opening ad- 
dress by an eminent orthodox churchman of 
Berlin proved to be the only discordant note 
of the Congress. A square-built man, grim 
of visage and harsh in voice and manner, 
he not only affirmed in the most unrelenting 
manner the official dogmas of the Lutheran 
Church, declaring that in the last hundred 
years no new light had been shed, no new 
truth made known,—this might have been 
forgiven him, with a touch of admiration for 
displaying the courage of his convictions,— 
but in so doing he cast ridicule and unlovely 
contempt on all opposing schools of opinion. 
This sturdy champion of ‘“‘the faith de- 
livered to the saints’’ had evidently entirely 
misconceived the motive and aim of the 
oceasion. The demeanor of the great audi- 
ence under the infliction was admirable. 
No less so was the reply made by the rep- 
resentative of liberal Christianity, Rev. 
R. Emde of Bremen, who, with but slight 
reference to the intolerant spirit of his pred- 
ecessor in the debate, pleaded for reason, 
progress, and an all-embracing charity in 
matters of faith. It was near midnight when 
the great audience was dismissed 


VIII. 


The last day of the Congress witnessed an 
extension of the fruitful theme, ‘‘ Religious 
Sympathy between Different Religious Com- 
munities.’’ It met in two sections. At one 
of these the relations which ought to exist 
between Christians and Jews was con- 
sidered. This is a ticklish question in Ger- 
many, and it was found*necessary to secure 
foreign speakers to discuss it. Rev. Dr. 
Frederick W. Perkins, the well-known Uni- 
versalist minister of Lynn, Mass., opened 
up the subject with a large-minded and 
fraternal paper, and was followed by Prof. 
Claude Montefiore of London, the eminent 
author and lecturer. The latter maintained 
that no historical religion is in possession 
of the whole truth. Christianity and Juda- 
ism have each their particular content of 
truth and mission to humanity. We must 
judge our opponents’ cause as we judge our 
own, not by its defective actual embodi- 
ment, but according to its intent and pur- 
pose. The Jew should yield to Christians 
and demand from them not only toleration, 
not only respect, but equal recognition and 
sympathy. In England this demand is 
already fulfilled. May it become so in 
other lands. Prof. Herman Cohen, the 
venerable and learned Jewish professor of 
philosophy in Marburg University, read a 
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lengthy but illuminating treatise on ‘‘The 
Contributions of Judaism to Religious Prog- 
ress.” Certainly, with the addition of Rabbi 
Dr. Hirsch’s address at a previous session, 
Judaism was well represented at the Con- 
gress. 

The next sub-division of the theme was 
concerned with the relations between so- 
called free thinkers in religion and the 
established churches. Prof. Dr. Schieler, 
minister of the Free Congregation (Freie 
Gemeinde) of Dantzig, spoke of the aims and 
struggles of his society and other congre- 
gations affiliated with it. Looked upon with 
suspicion by many liberal Christians and 
hated by the orthodox world, their endeavors 
for sincerity and progress in religion were 

_ worthy of recognition. Organized outside 
the state churches of Germany, they pointed 
the way to the inevitable coming separation 
of Church and State in Germany, to the 
liberty of speech yet to be the privilege of 
every preacher, to the reconciliation of the 
religious consciousness with the truths of 
science and a new social order. The church 
of the future can only be a church of freedom 
and humanity. 

Mrs. Dr. Hartwich of K6nigsberg repre- 
sented the free congregation of that city, 
founded half a century and more ago by the 
heroic and profoundly religious free-thinker, 
Dr. Julius Rupp. Dr. Frederick Lipsius 
spoke of the ‘‘Radicalism of Bremen,’’ the 
most Unitarian of German cities. Mr. Paul 
Hyacinthe Loyson, son of the eminent 
French ex-priest and orator, himself a man of 
literature and a delightful personality, spoke 
interestingly of the Union of Free Believers 
and Free Thinkers of Paris, a society for 
ethical study and action, whose delegate 
he was at the Congress. It was the intent 
of the committee to have the whole dis- 
cussion lifted into a higher unity of sympathy 
and faith by a concluding address from Rev. 
Dr. Wilfred Monod, the eminent French 
preacher at the Oratoire Church in Paris. 
Unfortunately the exceeding lateness of the 
hour compelled its omission, to the sincere 
regret of all concerned. With character- 
istic modesty and unselfishness Dr. Monod 
not only did not demur at the time, but de- 
clined to seek for another opportunity to 
be heard during the crowded proceedings. 
It was refreshing to~meet such abnegation, 
where a man of another type would have 
angrily protested against the seeming in- 
dignity done him, and even—such has been 
the sorrowful experience of the committee— 
heaped abuse upon those responsible for it. 
Dr. Monod has been asked to permit his 
paper to appear in the printed report. 

In the mean time a still larger auditory 
was gathered in the upper hall to listen to 
ten or more speakers representing as many 
sects and organizations who had accepted 
the invitation of the committee to address 
the Congress. It is impossible to give here 
any report of their addresses. To the 
Germans those of Prof. Christopher Schrempf 
of the philosophical faculty at the Techni- 
cal Institute of Stuttgart, the modern 
German apostle of Individualism, and of 
Dr. H. Lhotzki of Munich, a free-minded, 
original, and somewhat eccentric thinker, 
who compels attention and provokes thought, 
were of most interest. The Mennonites, 
Baptists, Methodists, Theosophists, and 
others had their causes presented by ear- 
-nest advocates. In conclusion an eminent 
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representative of the ‘‘New Theology” 
movement in England, Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams of Brighton, gathered up the real 
significance of the morning’s symposium in 
an address on ‘‘The Deeper Spiritual Unity,’’ 
which well deserves preservation as a sepa- 
rate publication of the Congress. 


IX. 


The meetings, with all their fulness of 
points of view and ethical and religious 
impression, were drawing to a close, yet 
the ardor of the hearers seemed unabated. 
Once more in great numbers they came to 
the closing session on Wednesday after- 
noon, August 10, to learn what should be 
the attitude of enlightened and liberal 
Christians toward the other great world 
religions. Prof. Dr. J. E. Carpenter of 
Oxford, well known as a Sanscrit scholar, 
presided. A former president of the Con- 
gress, Prof. Dr. E. Montet, rector of the 
University of Geneva and a leading Semitic 
scholar, treated of ‘‘Islam and Christianity.” 
It was interesting to learn from him that 
Mohammedanism was never free from dis- 
senting sects, and to-day also has its Modern- 
ist movement. The picturesque costumes 
of several Oriental delegates lent color to this 
session. In robes of flowing yellow silk, 
with lofty turban, Prof. Teja Singh gave an 
account of the religion of his people, the 
Sikhs of India, planted by Guru Nanak and 
others in the jungles of Asiatic philosophy 
and worship centuries ago. Prof. B. D. 
Jayatilaka, long the head of the educational 
world in Ceylon and president of impor- 
tant associations, spoke in admirable Eng- 
lish and a persuasive manner of ‘‘ Modern 
Buddhism.” When he declared that in 
all the centuries of its existence Buddhism 
had never shed a drop of human blood in 
advocacy of its own principles or in gain- 
saying those of other religions, a tremor and a 
sigh ran throughout the assembly. It was 
evident that in the matter of religious toler- 
ance and gentleness this ancient religion 
had its lesson to impart to Christians. 
Rey. H. Minami of Tokio, connected with the 
Unitarian Mission in that country, told in 
excellent German of the present state of 
Christianity in Japan, especially the en- 
deavors of the Unitarian, Universalist, and 
Liberal German Missions. It was a well- 
written paper. Finally, Principal H. 
Chandra Maitra of Calcutta made an earnest 
appeal for the union of all believers on the 
basis of the religious philosophy of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, or Association of Hindu 
Theists, in India,—a lofty, spiritual theism. 
With this contribution to universal religion, 
universal ethics, and universal brotherhood 
the Congress programme fittingly came to a 
close. 

Adjourned to another room in the capa- 
cious building the officers and several hun- 
dred of the more deeply interested members 
met to listen to a final allocution from the 
lips of the venerable and eloquent apostle 
of religious liberty, Pére Hyacinthe Loyson 
of Paris. “The Union of the Churches” 
was his theme, and nobly did he handle it. 
It is impossible to portray the enthusiasm 
of the speaker, the play of his imagination 
and wit, his dramatic fervor and rhetorical 
charm. In his eighty-fifth year his oratori- 
cal ability is unabated, his spirit is as free 
and bold as ever. ‘A practical unity of the 
churches is impossible. Let each go 
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own way and freely develop its own thought 
but let them extend to each other a fraterna; 
hand for friendship and service, to the non- 
Christian as well as the Christian. A 
spiritual union is all that is possible or de- 
sirable. There are many religions, but God 
is above them all.’ The session closed 
with a brief address by the devoted presi- 
dent of the Congress, Hon. Karl Schrader, 
in which, with visible emotion, he dwelt on 
the remarkably and encouragingly success- 
ful series of meetings. Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
the secretary, added a word of grateful recog- 
nition for the untiring labors of the local 
committee. Rev. Dr. Fischer led the as- 
sembly in the Lord’s Prayer. So ended the 
largest and most important meeting of 
religious liberals ever held in history, a 
meeting whose representative quality, 
scholarship, numbers, and prevailing spirit 
of harmony entitled it to be called an Gicu- 
menical Council of the Liberal Christian 
Church. In the evening a banquet for five 
hundred persons was held in the Kaisersaal. 
The floral decorations were unusually fine, 
the spirits of the company jubilant. With 
music and toasts and the inevitable speeches 
the hours wore on. Dr. Rade made a par- 
ticularly bright address. Rev. Dr. I. N. 
Atwood of Rochester spoke for the United 
States, and Rev. Charles Hargrove for 
England. It was a time of relaxation and 
mutual congratulation. 


De 


The work of the Congress was done. Its 
play remained. On the 11th two heavily 
laden special trains took several hundred 
excursionists to Wittenberg and Weimar. 
At the first town they visited in sections the 
home and tomb of Martin Luther. At 
Weimar a similar pilgrimage was made to the 
places rendered immortal by the residence 
of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and other great 
Germans. In the evening a large company 
assembled to listen to Prof. Dr. R. Eucken 
of the University of Jena, one of the most 
eminent of modern thinkers. His notable 
utterance will appear in the Congress Book. 
It need not be said that it strongly sup- 
ported the principles and aims of a free and 
progressive Christianity. A paper on 
“Goethe’s Religion,’ by Pastor Jaeger of 
Karlsruhe, was not only interesting in itself, 
but delivered in faultless English. Rev. 
Mr. Bornhauser of Marburg spoke of Schiller’s 
religion in a similarly interesting manner. 
Other local clergy and the presiding Burgo- 
master also made remarks. The delegates 
were not sorry at a late hour to seek their 
needed rest after an eventful day. 

The next morning, August 12, an early 
start was made for Eisenach, one of the”most 
beautiful localities in Germany and of ro- 
mantic historical interest. On arrival the 
party explored the scenic attractions of the 
town and its surrounding hills and forests. 
Climbing the heights above, they entered the 
Wartburg, that ancient pile, so abounding in 
historical associations and memorials of the 
life of Luther. After viewing the room in 
which the great reformer translated the 
Bible into the German vernacular and the 
great hall of the Minnesingers, scene of many 
a knightly festivity and contest in song, they 
gazed from the ramparts upon the fair Thur- 
ingian valleys below and the forest-clad 
mountains of this heart of Germany. To the 
number of several hundred they gathered 
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in the central court of the castle for a fare- 
well service. Solemnly the long-drawn notes 
of the great hymn of Luther, “‘Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,’ were uplifted by the 
assembled delegates, each singing the words 
in his own idiom; but in the universal lan- 
guage of music Prof. Schmiedel of Eisenach 
told briefly, in excellent English and with 
a peculiarly vibrant quality in his voice that 
added to the impression, the romantic story 
of the Wartburg and its associations with 
religious freedom and progress. He had no 
need to tell it to the Germans present. They 
knew it by heart. Then grandly, majes- 
tically, the powerful strains of Wagner’s 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, sung by a male chorus of 
forty voices from Eisenach, rose on the air 
and reverberated against the gray-grown 
walls of the venerable structure, which after 
the storms of more than eight hundred years 
still stands a monument to the love of free- 
dom, song, and religion of the German 
people. The delegates listened as if spell- 
bound. After the music had died away, one 
after another, the spokesmen of the nations 
represented, uttered, in few and heart-felt 
words, their appreciation, of the hospitalities 
they had received, their impressions of the 
Congress, and their resolve to make actual 
on their return to their own country the 
ideals of faith and conduct they held in 
common. Rev. Maxwell Savage of Louis- 
ville, Ky., spoke with warmth and feeling 
for the Americans present, and H. G. Chancel- 
lor, M.P., and Rev. Mr. Dowson for the 
British. The chorus sang impressively Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘The Heavens declare Him.’’ The 
honored president of the meetings, Director 
Karl Schrader, was justly accorded the last 
word, and with emotions of gratitude and 
good will bade farewell to the delegates from 
abroad and from Germany, bidding them be 
true to their opportunity and duty in the 
spread of a free, rational, and spiritual Chris- 
tianity, a union of all believers in faith, hope, 
and the charity that is greatest of all. With 
the singing of the last stanzas of Luther’s 
noble hymn, the proceedings at this, by com- 
mon consent, most impressive of all the meet- 
ings of the Congress, came to a harmonious 
close. 

The next day the foreign delegates de- 
parted, many to attend the Oberammergau 
Passion Play and the Hungarian Unitarian 
Anniversaries, others for further travel, and 
others for their homes. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 
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The Ministers’ Institute closed an un- 
usually happy and helpful series of meetings 
at Marblehead last week. The programme 
from start to finish, covering twenty ad- 
dresses from men who were specialists in the 
various departments of thought and study 
which they represented, was a notable one. 
It was notable for the high level of ability 
and scholarship maintained throughout. 
But, more than that, it was notable from the 
fact that the ground covered the profound- 
est, most fundamental problems of religion, 
philosophy, and practical affairs of life. 
From the great metropolitan centres of 
America men were brought, regardless of 
distance, to address the Institute. They 
were men who had things to say, and they 
said them. Some of them were the authors 
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of books which have mightily stirred the 
calm pools of conservatism, for they were 
men of acknowledged ability and candor. 
Every one of the one hundred and fifty or so 
members of the Institute present felt dis- 
tinctly indebted to the directors and pro- 
gramme-makers for enabling them to hear 
and see these men face to face. It was a 
great treat to be able to meet them personally, 
to ask them questions or listen to their 
table talk or parlor conversation as occasion 
offered. The fact that the assembly was 
happily housed under one spacious, not to 
say palatial, roof had much to do to facili- 
tate most delightful social intercourse. 
The guests of the Hotel ‘‘Rockmere’’ where 
the meetings were held were drawn to many 
of the lectures and seemed to enjoy them 
quite as much as did the members of the 
Institute themselves. Then, too, there was 
a goodly representation of interested laymen 
and women from outside who were present 
from time to time, and their faces showed 
delighted enthusiasm and appreciation. Per- 
haps Dr. Prince’s address was the most 
popular as judged by the attendance. 
About one hundred and fifty people were 
present at this lecture. It shows a quick 
interest in the scientific study of human 
personality, as well as an interest and 
liking for the speaker’s personality. This 
suggests another notable feature seldom 
realized on a programme where so many 
speakers appear and many of whom were 
strangers personally to their audience. ‘The 
speakers without exception were personally 
pleasing. They were people with whom you 
might not agree on matters of philosophy or 
sociology, but you could not help but feel 
that they were friendly and likable. ‘Then, 
too, the members seemed most amiable and 
good-natured, yet frank and candid as to 
differences among themselves. There was 
nothing to mar the good feeling of any 
session, not a note of discord to jar the har- 
mony of good fellowship, though there was 
criticism keen and sharp sometimes, but ever 
candid and kindly. To the average country 
minister it was like a spiritual salt surf bath, 
a figure of speech readily suggested by the 
sight and the sound of the surging sea from 
the windows of the assembly-room. 

It was no surprise, not even to the presi- 
dent, when at the close of the meetings a 
unanimous vote was enthusiastically given de- 
claring this the most stimulating programme 
the Institute had ever given. A vote of 
thanks was given to Rev. C. A. Drummond 
and Rey. H. G. Spaulding for their musical 
assistance at the piano. Earlier in the ses- 
sion a resolution, offered by Dr. A. M. 
Lord of Providence, was passed providing 
that a message of sympathy and grateful 
appreciation of Dr. Ames be sent to him by 
the Institute. A vote of sympathy and 
fraternal appreciation to Prof. Maitra of 
India, offered by Dr. J. T. Sunderland, was 
cordially passed. 

The old officers of the Institute were re- 
elected: President, Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright of New York; treasurer, Rev. J. M. 
Wilson of Lexington, Mass.; secretary, Rev. 
Charles T. Billings of Lowell, Mass. Di- 
rectors: Rev. H. C. De Long of Medford, 
Mass., Rev. Joel Metcalf of Taunton, and 
Rev. Caleb S. Dutton of Brooklyn. 

Remembering that Marblehead was the 
native town of the well-beloved John White 
the sec- 
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retary of the Institute was directed to send 
a letter of grateful remembrance to Mrs. 
Chadwick. 

Other votes taken were in regard to getting 
the addresses by the Rev. Mr. Dodson, Rey. 
Dr. Sunderland, and Rev. Charles F. Dole 
put into print. But forthe lack of available 
funds the matter of printing and publishing 
the entire series of addresses would have been 
seriously considered. 

While the Institute may have been so 
good that it was run at a financial loss, I am 
sure no one, attending felt it was a financial 
extravagance to be there, and much less 
that it was a mental and spiritual dissipation. 
If there is a considerable deficit, instead of 
allowing some of those who did a large part 
of the unpaid work to bear it, why not let 
the rank and file double their small member- 
ship fee for the occasion? I will very cheer- 
fully second the motion by doubling mine. 

N. S. HoacLanp. 


Tuesday, September 27, was a great day 
for the Institute, both in the quality of its 
utterances and in the attendance. The 
hundred and fifty, more or less, of our 
ministers, many of whom had spent the 
night by the lights and gloom of Marble- 
head Harbor, while others came down only 
for the day, will long remember this series 
of addresses by leaders in scientific and 
theological thought as marking a high point 
in their intellectual experience. The spa- 
cious music-room of the ‘‘Rockmere’’ was 
filled with an audience worthy of the speak- 
ers and their themes, including a fair pro- 
portion of laymen and women from Marble- 
head and neighboring parishes. The fol- 
lowing outline gives no more than the barest 
skeleton of the closely packed essays, each 
an hour in length. It is undertaken in part 
to extend a little farther the influence of a 
great occasion. Also, it may help to per- 
suade those who stayed away from this 
Institute that they cannot afford to miss 
that two years hence, to be again under the 
judicial, witty, stimulating, altogether happy 
and adequate presidency of Dr. Merle St. 
Croix Wright. ; 

The first address of Tuesday, following a 
devotional service led by Rev. John C. 
Perkins, D.D., of Portland, that lifted us 
far toward the heights of the Spirit, was on 
“The Progressive Development of the Idea 
of God,” by Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, D.D., 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Dr. McGiffert, with entire clearness and 
frankness of utterance, traced the influence 
of modern ideas upon the central idea of 
God. That idea is always complex, con- 
taining both old and new elements, and it 
is always changing in response to current 
tendencies in thought. One marked in- 
fluence has been the theory of evolution, 
resulting in the doctrine of divine imma- 
nence. In discovering the ways of nature 
we seem to be discovering God himself. 
But nature has conflicting sides, and this 
idea of divine immanence is fast losing 
attractiveness for many men. The practi- 
cal business of creating righteousness de- 
mands a theology that shall help in the work. 
The vigorous pluralism that has thus arisen 
is eminently healthful. God is now widely 
interpreted in terms of will. God is moral 
purpose. The moral world is his, and he 
helps the strong man to new worlds of 
effort and accomplishment, instead of giv- 
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_ ing grace to the mere weak and passive soul. 


Our ethical codes are thus undergoing a 
most wholesome transformation. Reading 
God’s purpose in social terms, we gain a 
new idea of our relation to him. When 
pragmatism arrived, then modern thought 
had come. It was long held back by the 
potent spirit of Hegel. In the work of 
Ritschl it was first applied to theology. 
As a general attitude it means the recog- 
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reality. In the religious sphere it means 
that God is a postulate. We do not dis- 
cover him: we assume that he is and live 
our lives accordingly. If justified by ex- 
perience, we have the strongest and only 
possible proof. We resolve that the world 
shall be one in which our moral ideals shall 
be accomplished. This is the only faith, 
according to the pragmatist. We must 
believe and make the venture of faith: 
only then can we know. Faith in God is 
no easy, comfortable thing. You shall be 
worthy to behold the vision of the eternal 
God. Him you will then recognize with 
joy, and know how to serve as alone he 
should be served. 

After his address Dr. McGiffert responded 
freely to questions, as was the case with 
several of the speakers; and following Dean 
Fenn’s paper there was a brief discussion, 
noteworthy because it gave opportunity to 
Dr. McGiffert and Prof. Foster to define 
their attitude to pragmatism. No space 
can be found in these notes for anything 
but the main addresses. 

The second paper of the morning was a 
brilliantly expressed study of ‘The Problem 
of Religious Symbolism,” by Dean William 
Wallace Fenn of the Harvard Divinity 
This problem, said Dean Fenn, had 
been forced upon him as a parish minister 
and still more as a teacher. He presented 
it as a problem solely, having no solution to 
offer. The Unitarian dislike of symbols is 
due to our Puritan heritage. The problem 
is to find a way to use them consistent with 
our theological principles. By a symbol is 
meant anything designed to engender an 
attitude which finds its expression only in 
relation to that for which the symbol stands. 
Like the nation’s flag, the symbol may be 
both artificial and arbitrary. The speaker 
named four classes of symbols,—object 
and action symbols, personal and verbal 
symbols. His discussion grouped itself under 
four heads,—the use of symbols in education, 
their use in religion, the dangers of sym- 
bolism, and, finally, three proposed solutions 
of the problem, those of pragmatism, of 
immanence, and of free religion. In edu- 
cation the use of symbols allies itseif to the 
modern instinct for concreteness. What is 
remote is interpreted by what is near. 
Habits of feeling and of action are trained 
through the discipline of expression, as 
patriotism by the salute to the flag. In 
religion symbols are expressive of ideals. 
Their appeal is to the imagination, which 
Dr. C. C. Everett held to be supreme in 
religion. The symbol both reveals and con- 
ceals. We know God only in part. -Inspir- 
ing examples of a noble life encourage men 
to enter the narrow way of virtue. Living 
personalities count for much, but the great 
souls of the past are serviceable. His- 
torically, action-symbols have been em- 

with great success, the learning of 
rites by children as a means of growing into 
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the religion of their fathers. Roman Ca- 
tholicism is literally drenched with sym- 
bolism, and, if Protestantism fails to hold the 
young people, it may be because this appeal 
is wanting. The danger of symbolism is that 
the symbol will be identified with the reality 
until devotion attaches to it and never 
passes beyond. Symbols rarely change, but 
their content is ever-changing, with the 
resulting peril of hypocrisy. ‘There should 
be one group of churches to stand for clear 
thinking and unembarrassed speech. New 
meanings should be kept clearly in mind 
and not enveloped in the vagueness of the 
symbol. The truth is our primary concern. 
In discussing solutions, Dean Fenn power- 
fully repudiated that of pragmatism, which 
he interpreted as willing to save spiritual 
values at the expense of historical truth. 
Immanence leads only to confusion, because 
nature as symbol of deity contains both the 
lamb and the tiger. The lamb has been a 
favorite symbol in religion, but the tiger 
does not lend itself so readily to religious 
as it does to sociological symbolism. ‘The 
question raised by free religion is that of a 
faith free from entanglement with the old 
Christian symbolism. There is an apparent 
tendency for Christianity and the new 
growths of free religion to come together 
under the great personal symbol of Jesus’ 
character and life. For us wholly to abjure 
the symbol would be to lose moral power. 
We need symbols and would fain adopt 
those of the Christian Church. While 
between two worlds, one dead and one not 
fully born, what shall we do? ‘That is the 
problem of religious symbolism. 

The addresses of Tuesday afternoon took 
the members of the Institute into two widely 
different fields of scientific research. De- 
pending as both did to a large extent for 
their convincing character upon the cita- 
tion of numerous concrete examples, the 
report here given is wholly unable to con- 
vey their argumentative force. 

The first address of the afternoon was 
by Dr. Morton Prince of Boston on ‘The 
Theory of Memory.’ Considered not as a 
grouping of specific mental facts, but as a 
process involving several factors, memory 
takes part in many phenomena not usually 
associated with it. Both our conscious and 
our subconscious life depend on memory. 
It contains the unsuspected source of our 
judgments and impulses. It plays a part 
in hysteria and neurasthenia, and psycho- 
therapeutics are largely based on it. Why 
is it that we remember? How is it that an 
idea which has passed out of mind can be 
brought back as a memory? It is dormant, 
but preserved so as to be recalled. Recol- 
lection or reproduction is not the whole of 
the process, though the process is not com- 
plete until it has occurred. What we may 
call conservation is very different from 
recollection. The speaker here described at 
some length the special technique of auto- 
matic writing, crystal gazing, etc., which 
has been developed in the effort to illus- 
trate the remarkable conservation, in what 
seems to be normally a subconscious region 
of many forgotten experiences. Even ab- 
sent-minded acts and unconscious percep- 
tions, as of parts of a newspaper read out 
of the corner of an eye without realizing 
what was read, may be conserved intact 
in the marvellous reservoir of memory and 
brought out by this special technique. 
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Memory, then, may be defined as a process 
consisting of three states,—registration, con- 
servation, and reproduction. Another im- 
portant series of experiments, in which a 
galvanometer is used to record the pulse- 
rate, shows that ideas can produce physical 
effects while still in a state of conservation, 
that is, of unconscious memory. * The infer- 
ence is that some change is left by every regis- 
tration of an experience on the neurons of 
the brain. What happens is not wholly 
unlike the process of making phonographic 
records. The name given to these traces of 
experiences in the brain is neurograms. If 
our knowledge were deep enough, we might 
read in the registration of our brains, as in 
writing on a tablet, the mental record of 
our lives. What we call conscious memory 
is only the end-result of the process, only a 
particular phase or kind of memory. Our 
ideas tend to become linked in systems or 
associated groups, and these complexes of 
memory become part of our personality. 
The theory of memory is thus of far-reaching 
significance. All our inner life is affected 
by the principle of the conservation of ex- 
perience. What we admit into our minds 
makes us what we are. 

Prof. James H. Hyslop of New York fol- 
lowed with an address on “‘ Reconstructive 
Aspects of Psychical Research,’’ in which the 
rapid flow of closely reasoned thought and 
of pertinent and striking instances tending to 
prove the speaker’s contentions won the 
full respect even of those who were not 
predisposed to agree with him that personal 
survival of death has been established by 
the methods of psychical research. Indeed, 
the proof is of such a nature, consisting 
largely of individual experiments with me- 
diums, that it would seem to be incommuni- 
cable and to need personal experience in 
every case to sustain it. But Prof. Hyslop 
won the admiration of all who heard him by 
his able presentation. He began by review- 
ing the history of thought, from Greek 
philosophy down through the conflict of 
materialism and idealism inherited by Chris- 
tianity to modern tendencies, to hold to 
the supremacy of matter and to declare 
consciousness to be a function of the brain. 
We need to reconstruct a point of view that 
will sustain personality. Does Nature care 
for persons as she does for atoms? ‘hat is 
the problem. To prove the immortality of 
the soul is to show how Nature looks at it. 
There is a large group of facts which super- 
ficially suggests survival after death,—a group 
of facts not due to chance. If we survive, 
the thing we are interested in is whether the 
memory or personal entity persists. The 
speaker then cited a number of cases drawn 
from his personal and family experience. 
He emphasized particularly what he called 
cross-references, where events dovetailed 
into each other in a way suggestive of real- 
ity, and not of illusion or collusion. He 
referred to a recently published eight hun- 
dred-page volume of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research” for the facts. 
These seem to point to the establishment 
of personal survival. The speaker did not 
believe that telepathy is a process that we 
know much about. The trivialities in the 
mediumistic revelations which are felt to 
be a difficulty are really just what we re- 
quire to establish personal identity. The 
speaker’s object was to get the public suffi- 
ciently interested to make it respectable 
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for some wealthy person to endow the 
research. In response to questions Prof. 
Hyslop declared his conviction that the 
evidence for survival was as strong as that 
for evolution, consisting essentially in the 
unforced agreement and unity of a vast mass 
of undeniable facts. 

Tuesday evening was marked by a clear 
and very interesting presentation of ‘The 
Radical Element of the Protestant Refor- 
mation’? by Prof. Ephraim Emerton of 
Harvard University. The speaker threw off 
to some extent his academic reserve, and 
spoke as one in warm sympathy with the 
tendencies of thought he was describing. 
There can be no greater mistake, he said, 
than to think of the Protestant Reformation 
as purely a religious movement that began 
with Martin Luther. There has been a 
curious unwillingness to admit that the Re- 
formation had any history before it. But 
the Reformation sprang from previous 
movements, of which Lollardry in England 
is one conspicuous example. It had, fur- 
thermore, two sides,—a constructive-con- 
servative, and a radical-thorough. Luther 
began as a radical, but after 1525 there came 
a distinct change in his utterances, The 
great leaders began to realize their responsi- 
bility to the existing social order. They 
gave little scope for freedom of the indi- 
vidual. Not one of these leaders was an 
apostle of free thought. But a more radi- 
cal element was to be everywhere found in 
the north of Europe, in the form of loosely 
organized fellowships in close touch with 
each other,—an international movement, 
socialist in one of its phases and Anabaptist 
in another. These associations agreed in 
certain general principles, such as devotion 
to the Scriptures as their ultimate authority, 
the idea of social equality and disbelief in 
government, the rejection of the existing 
church system and especially of the sacra- 
ments as in themselves effective, belief in 
prophecy or the free utterance of the Holy 
Spirit, simplicity of life, millennarianism, 
refusal to take oaths and to bear arms. 
The idea of the baptism of believers only 
represents a distinctly intellectual attitude 
and a distinctly liberal attitude. We can 
sympathize with the Anabaptists’ rejection 
of ecclesiasticism and of the sacraments 
regarded as a substitute for personal right- 
eousness, with their emphasis on the voice 
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with that of Scripture, with their Protestant 
and Congregational idea of the authority 
of the church as coming from below and not 
from above, and with their insistence on 
religion as human brotherhood. Some phases 
of the movement, like the excesses of Miin- 
ster, were a cause of scandal to such moder- 
ates as Erasmus. But they were extreme 
instances. The Mennonites and Quakers 
sprang from this ancestry, and these events 
and movements mark some of the points 
in our spiritual ancestry as Unitarians of 
which we have no occasion to be ashamed. 

A remarkable feature of the Institute was 
the very high level kept by the addresses 
from its beginning to its close. If the en- 
thusiasm culminated at any one point, it 
was perhaps in the long-continued applause 
which followed the luminous address of Dr. 
George R. Dodson of St. Louis on ‘‘The 
Synoptic Mind.”’ The applause was in part 
evoked by appreciation of a scholar and 
thinker who had come a long distance to 
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deliver his message and in part by the 
recognition that his word so fitly spoken 
was in close accord with the mind of the 
Institute. On Monday evening and all day 
Tuesday the name most on the lips of the 
speakers was that of the lamented William 
James, and the pragmatic method in phi- 
losophy of which he was a leading champion 
was much in dispute. It was apparent, 
after Dr. Dodson had spoken, that the prag- 
matists were in an insignificant minority, 
unless possibly they were applauding their 
own condemnation. Even Prof. Bowen 
somewhat inconsistently, after complaining 
that certain German thinkers had carried 
their philosophy over into the alien field 
of New ‘Testament criticism, raised his 
voice against pragmatism, while admirably 
illustrating a well-marked variety of it in 
his own attitude of mind. Indeed, when 
the warfare was over, the few pragmatists 
present might have quoted Emerson’s 
“Brahma”? under their breath,—‘‘ They 
reckon ill who leave me out” and ‘“‘When 
me they fly, I am the wings.” 

Dr. Dodson spoke on Wednesday morning, 
after the devotional service in which Rev. 
Robert F, Leavens of Fitchburg uttered a 
forceful and practical appeal to his brother 
ministers to come up into the high places of 
their calling. The phrase ‘‘synoptic mind” 
is Plato’s. In his scheme of education the 
youths at about the age of twenty were 
tested as to their capacity to see things 
together, to attain to a unity of view. 
Those who had this synthetic power were 
made rulers in the state. Those who lacked 
it were ejected as “‘crippled souls.’’ One 
of the deepest needs of humanity is for 
synoptic-minded men to be its _ leaders. 
It is our business to be men of a cosmic 
outlook. You and I have a work to do that 
can be done only by seeing life sanely and 
seeing it whole. What o’clock is it in the 
evolution of human life? Religion is only 
one province of life, which must be culti- 
vated as life is lived, as a single whole. 
This means that we are to exalt its intellec- 
tual aspect. To this, pragmatism, which is 
an itrational and largely immoral doctrine, 
is opposed. But the philosophers must 
know what they mean before we can apply 
their doctrine. There are at least fifty- 
seven varieties of pragmatism. The prag- 
matists are masters of exposition, but they 
don’t agree with one another. Prof. James 
spoke of himself as belonging to the ‘‘an- 
archic’’ type of minds. The multitude 
needs compassion still. All inspiring prin- 
ciples are marked by faith in the worth of 
human nature and in the reality of truth. 
The synoptic view marks the highest stage 
of progress, in which things originally dis- 
tinguished for purposes of comparison are 
seen.together again. No other view than 
the synthetic is true. There are psychic 
factors in health and physical factors in 
morals. This synthetic view is what makes 
the old Greek thought so exceedingly satis- 
factory. Soul and body are one. Real life 
includes seeming opposites. Philosophy is 
a lifelong struggle with one-sided views of 
life. We need to make distinctions, but soon 
have to recall ourselves to the unity of mind. 
The right is only the rational viewed in a 
certain light: it can be determined only by 
long study. What is right is what does 
justice to the widest and highest interests 
involved. Lincoln is our supreme type of 
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the synoptic mind. He felt the total sit- 
uation, while those about him were crippled 
souls. The good is not the predominance 
of a single interest, but the adjustment of 
all interests. We need lose nothing of our 
efficiency by becoming comprehensive. The 
synoptic mind is genial, because human and 
humane, sympathetic with the world of 
average men and women which manages to 
get on. We expect leadership to-day of 
two classes in this country,—the professional 
teachers of philosophy, and the ministers 
of the liberal churches. The teachers of 
philosophy tend too much to specialization. 
It is the function of philosophy to contribute — 
to the organization and the constant re- 
organization of the knowledge that we have. 
We still wait for the ideal professor of phi- 
losophy and for a university president 
willing to support him, Our liberal churches 
ought to be graduate schools where men and 
women whose college days are over can be 
helped to an inspiring world-view. For us 
no religion is possible that does not go back 
to thought. Our problem is to give a true 
interpretation of the world and of our place 
therein. Everywhere in history the most 
beautiful faith is associated with the best 
philosophy. The synoptic is the sane view 
and the religious view. Indeed, it is the 
only religious view. The Unitarian pulpit 
should be only for the sane, the generous, 
the humane. Sir Thomas More, in the 
“Utopia,” spoke of ‘‘priests of great holi- 
ness and therefore exceeding few.’’ But, 
though the ideals are above us, we may in 
some measure possess the qualities needed. 
The second speaker of the morning was 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the Meadville 
Theological School, who presented a schol- 
arly paper on “The Christus Problem in 
Germany (Hat Jesus gelebt?).’”’ The paper 
was of too detailed a nature to be readily 
summarized. In substance it was an able 
defence of the historical credibility of the 
gospels and of the real personality of Jesus 
against a series of attacks made in recent 
months by adherents of the ‘‘Monisten- 
bund,”’ an organization dominated by the 
ideas of Prof. Ernst Haeckel. Prof. Bowen 
succeeded in showing that attempts to 
reduce historical data in both Old and New 
Testament to a mythological basis were not 
justified by any fair interpretation of the 
documents. The study of comparative re- 
ligion and the religious-historical explana- 
tion of religious phenomena has opened the 
way to the idea that a world-stream of re- 
ligion-stuff exists, which we can identify here 
under one phase of development and there 
under another. Jesus thus becomes identi- 
fied with Moses, Buddha, and even Cesar. 
In this view Jesus is thought of solely as a 
divine being. This leads to a grossly unfair 
delineation ‘of Liberal Christianity, which 
these thinkers either do not or will not 
understand. The movement in Germany 
has had three phases,—the sociological, 
literary, and philosophical. A vast litera- 
ture of pamphlets and of more serious work 
has appeared, and in some communities 
immense public meetings have been held 
to hear attacks on or defences of the his- 
torical view. Prof. Bowen entered upon an 
elaborate criticism of the positions taken 
by leaders of the movement, in which he 
especially opposed what he called their 
pragmatic treatment of the history and their 
pragmatic morality. He did not have time 
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to offer a positive reconstruction of the his- 
torical Jesus, a task not so easy as might 
appear from his vigorous assertion of its 
possibility. RicHarD W. Boynton. 


New York Letter. 


Beginning this letter on October 6, a refer- 
ence was made to the extreme heat still pre- 
vailing here and making heavy the work 
which has begun so earnestly. On the 7th 
of October the cold makes one hark back to 
the recent heat, with a doubt as to one’s mem- 
ory. What sort of weather will prevail 
when this letter is read remains for the 
weather man to decide, but the varying de- 
grees have not affected the work in our 
churches. ‘They are all open. 

There has been no successor yet chosen to 
fill the pulpit of Mr. Forbes’s church, and it 
is rumored that Mr. Newman of the Willow 
Place Chapel (associated with the First 
@hurch) has resigned. All Brooklyn Uni- 
tarians must deplore this, for the success Mr. 
Newman has made of the Willow Place work 
proves his fitness for it. Not only religiously 
and ethically has Mr. Newman labored, but 
for the betterment of the neighborhood in 
a civic way also. To the minister of the 
First Church, whoever he may be, will fall 
the task, if Mr. Newman does resign, of or- 
ganizing the church and chapel work anew. 

The Second Church (Mr. Dutton’s) opened 
September 25. Some improvements have 
been made in the little church during the 
summer, and at the first service a large at- 
tendance was.noted. Mr. Dutton spoke on 
‘“The Keynote of the Year,’’ and laid before 
his people a general plan of pulpit work for 
the coming season. 

There is a plan talked of in Brooklyn to 
hold occasionally a union service of all 
churches desiring to join, and at such ser- 
vices to discuss freely all subjects of public 
interest. If this is brought about, the Sun- 
day services in the several churches can be 
devoted to topics more closely concerned 
with the particular societies. 

Mr. Dutton’s sermon topics for October 
are: ‘‘The Great Enemy of Spiritual Worth,” 
“The Great Incentive,’ “The Vision and 
the Task,’ ‘‘The Mission of Beauty,”’ ‘‘The 
Near End of our Problems.” 

Mr. Harvey’s church in Flatbush has 
opened, and the minister’s energy does not 
seem in any way lessened by his months of 
city service during a long, hot summer. Per- 
haps the success of the work was enough 
recompense, and Mr. Harvey certainly must 
feel gratified at the results of his labor. 

Mrs. Baker of the South Brooklyn move- 
ment is back at her post. She intends to 
earry on such work as she has time, strength 
and money for among the people of the Bay 
Ridge district. The little Alliance will con- 
tinue, and the Sunday-school will be carried 
on at Mrs. Baker’s house, as in the past year. 

Mr. Wright’s church in Harlem opened 
September 25. The topics for the month are: 
“The Charter of the Church,” ‘‘St. Vincent 
de Paul,” ‘‘ Quarter-Millennial,”’ ‘The Philos- 
ophy of Evolution’’ (there will be two ser- 
mons on this topic), ‘“‘ Pragmatic Religion,” 
‘Saint Teresa of Avila: Practical Mystic.” 
At the close of the first service in this church, 
September 25, a unique event occurred. 
Quietly and without special preparation two 
young people were married. After the cere- 
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mony the congregation sang a hymn, and 
the bride and groom passed out of church 
with the people. The simplicity and beauty 
of the whole serviceset a high example. When 
one considers the wear and tear and show 
of many marriages of to-day, this family- 
church affair shines forth brightly. 

On October 2 the Church of the Messiah 
opened, and Mr. Holmes preached on ‘‘Is 
Unitarianism a Negative Faith?” The Sun- 
day-school service preceded the church ser- 
vice. On October 9 Mr. Holmes will preach 
on “God as a Comrade,’ and Dr. Collyer 
will conduct the communion service. Thir- 
teen new names were added to the pew list 
at Messiah last year. Mr. Holmes, beside 
his church work, has become associate editor 
of the Unitarian Advance and of Unity. Mr. 
Holmes will again this winter be at his church 
patlors every Wednesday afternoon from 
three to five. 

Mr. Slicer’s church is open and its work 
begun. ‘There has been much talk of selling 
the property of All Souls’, but nothing defi- 


nite has been decided. The old brick church 


is flanked by tremendous office buildings and 
business is hedging it in. Sooner or later it 
must go, but for the present there is some- 
thing pleasant in the thought that the dear 
old church is settled in the midst of the 
hurly-burly with its humanitarianism and 
suggestive name for daily contemplation. 

The Elizabeth church opened with a rally 
service September 11. On September 18 
the Sunday-school had a rally service. The 
Alliance has a well-planned programme on 
social questions. At the first meeting, Octo- 
ber 5, the topic was, ‘‘The Religion of Joy.” 
At the Staten Island church Mr. Clark 
preached September 18 on ‘‘The Things we 
know’’; on September 25, ‘‘The Highways 
of God.’ The Curtis Club of this church 
has undertaken to supply the members and 
friends with calendars for another year. A 
Dickens carnival will be held November 11 
and 12 for the benefit of the Parish House 
Fund. Mr. Clark’s topics for October are: 
‘The Power of Prayer,”’ ‘‘ Where is the King- 
dom of Heaven?”’ 

No news has come from the little Flushing 
society, but the good work of that small com- 
pany has been spread, even into Maine. 
Miss Ida Slade during her summer vaca- 
tion has conducted Sunday morning services 
in the parlors of the house where she was stay- 
ing. People of various denominations at- 
tended these serviees. Miss Slade has read 
a sermon or an article from the Christian 
Register, and there was always singing. This 
is the kind of thing that might be done oftener, 
and for the good of many, for in many sum- 
mer places Unitarianism is looked upon with 
real ignorant fear. A little practical talking, 
as well as honest good living, would spread 
the light of our gentler creed abroad. 

The programme for the New York League 
is now completed and most of the speakers 
secured. It is, of course, difficult to get new 
subjects. It is in the handling of old ones 
that originality is possible, and the pro- 
gramme committee have carefully selected 
the speakers most able to deal with the 
topics successfully. . 

For November ‘Child Welfare’ in the 
broadest sense will be considered; December, 
“Conservation of the Natural Resources of 
the Nation’; January, ‘“‘Women’s Trades 
Unions’’; February, ‘‘Religious Thought and 
Feeling in Modern England’; March, 
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“Woman Suffrage’; April, “‘Cattses of Pov- 
erty’’; May, ‘‘ Peace.”’ 

At Unity Church, Brooklyn, Mr. Brun- 
dage’s sermon topics for October are: ‘What 
Confidence is this wherein thou trustest?”’ 
(2 Kings xviii. 19), ‘The Cathedral and 
the Meeting-house: A Contrast,’’ ‘‘ Florence 


Nightingale: In Memoriam,” ‘Take heed 
that ye hear’? (Mark iv. 24), ‘‘The New 
Bondage.” Dr. Brundage is always at 


Unity House every Tuesday .afternoon from 
3.30 to 5.30. The Sunday-school opened 
October 2. The Alliance of Unity will hold 
its first meeting Oetober 14, and a report of 
the Berlin Conference will be read. The 
Men’s Club is to hold a Jolly Round Table 
dinner in Unity House October 19, On June 
27, 1910, Mrs. Isadora H. Ely, for many years 
a member of Unity, created in memory of her 
son and daughter a trust fund of $10,000, 
which she gave to Unity Church to provide 
an income to be used in furthering its organi- 
zation and work. 

The trust was formally accepted at a meet- 
ing of the society held June 28. The trust 
will undoubtedly engender renewed activity 
in church work. The pews of Unity are all 
free, and the church depends upon volun- 
tary subscriptions for support. H. 'T. Ci 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Rev. WitiiamM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


The Autumn Meeting. 


It has been decided to hold the autumn 
meeting of the Sunday School Society on 
Sunday, October 30, at the Second Church, 
Boston. There are to be two sessions, one 
in the afternoon and one in the evening. 
The full programme will be announced soon. 
It is to deal with the most vital aspects of 
Sunday-school work, in both theory and 
practice, aiming at the promotion of effi- 
ciency both in the local church and in the 
denomination. 

The day—Sunday—was chosen in the 
hope that a large number of our ministers 
and Sunday-school workers might be able 
to attend. Many of our most efficient 
teachers are wage-earners, and are, therefore, 
so occupied on week days that it is practi- 
cally impossible for them to attend meetings 
except on Sunday. Second Church, on 
Copley Square, was chosen because it is 
more easily reached by the largest number of 
our people than any other church in the 
denomination. As this is to be a worker’s 
meeting, we want to make it possible for our 
workers to attend. Further arrangements 
include a social hour between the afternoon 
and evening sessions, with light refreshments. 

It is suggested and strongly urged that our 
schools within reach of Boston take active 
steps toward securing a large attendance 
at these meetings. Let the goal be the 
presence of the ministers, together with that 
of every officer and teacher, of every school 
within forty miles of Boston. The after- 
noon session will begin late enough for out- 
of-town delegates to arrive in time, and the 
evening session will close early, so as to 
enable them to reach home in good season. 
This is to be the first meeting of the Sunday 
School Society under the new adminis- 
tration. By the time it convenes the Presi- 
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dent will have come into direct contact with 
sixteen of our schools since he assumed the 
office, not including those represented in the 
general gatherings of Sunday-school work- 
ers in Fall River, Meadville, the Isles of 
Shoals, Petersham, Detroit, Chicopee, and 
Boston. ‘The policy of the administration is 
distinctly aggressive, a field policy. It 
should be remembered, however, that with 
only one worker in the field and even at the 
present rate of visitation,—an average of 
two Sunday schools a week, either at a 
school session or at a gathering of teachers,— 
it will take six years for the Society thus to 
reach all the schools of our faith. It is the 
more desired by the Society, therefore, that 
the schools assemble in as large numbers and 
with as many delegates as possible at this 
autumn meeting. 

One feature of the afternoon session will 
be a Round Table Conference, conducted 
by President Lawrance. It has been sug- 
gested that the following questions be there 
discussed :— 

1. What should be the relation of the 
pastor to the school? 

2. What is the duty of the church and of 
the Alliance toward the school? 

3. How can the parents be brought into 
co-operation with the school in the religious 
education of their children? 

4. How can the Sunday School Society 
help in this work, and how can we make it a 
more efficient agency in promoting the 
religious reform of our churches, our schools, 
and our young people? 

Will not our friends in all the churches 
begin at once to arrange for this meeting? 
Let it be a rally of workers, a conference of 
leaders, a school of methods. We have a 
large problem and need wisdom. We havea 
splendid opportunity, let us move forward. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Life Wientbersarpal 


It must not be forgotten that we desire 
to add constantly to our life membership 
list. Last year, it may be remembered, was 
a phenomenal one in this respect, the mem- 
bership almost doubling itself; and we be- 
lieve that we can make this year equally 
profitable. 

The work is in the hands of a special com- 
mittee for this purpose, in charge of Miss 
Edith Melvin: and very shortly a vigorous 
canvass will be inaugurated, looking toward 
the furtherance and wider extension of this 
department. 

Miss Melvin will be glad at any time to 
give advice or information to individuals or 
unions wishing to become more familiar with 
the subject. Address Miss Edith Melvin, 
Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

It is no unusual occurrence for a union to 
make its minister, president, or other de- 
voted worker a life member. Indeed, it 
seems a fitting and courteous recognition of 
perhaps years of loving service. We wish 
every union might make some one of its 
number a life member during this year to 
come. Ifthe treasury is empty or the money 
needs to be expended for some legitimate 
indebtedness, there might be a special en- 
tertainment given or even a collection taken 
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with this end in view. ‘The first would offer 
a splendid incentive for which to work. 

Ten dollars makes one a life member and 
isnot alargesum toraise. ‘This is the lowest 
life membership fee of any of our national 
societies with the exception of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society: that in the American 
Unitarian Association is $50, in the National 
Alliance $25, and in the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society $10. 

We now have a membership of 163 and are 
anxious to increase this as rapidly as possible. 
Who will help us add to this number? 


At the Michigan Conference, held October 
4 and 5 in Detroit, Mich:, Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, the field secretary, was present and 
gave an address of much interest on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Cause of the Young People’s 
Religious Union.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday morning, October 16, at eleven 
o’clock, the service will be conducted by 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will hold its annual meeting with 
the First Congregational Society of Quincy, 
Wednesday, October 26, from 10.30 A.M. to 
4.30 P.M. 


The next session of the North Middlesex 
Conference will be held with the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Lowell, Rev. C. T. Billings, 
minister, Wednesday, October 19. The 
principal speakers will be Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
George H. Martin, State Board of Education, 
and Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D., Interna- 
tional Congress. 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
meet at Woburn on Wednesday, October 19; 
at 10.30 o’clock. Addresses by Rev. Chester 
A. Drummond and Rey. Alfred W. Birks 
on ‘‘Our Message and how to make it Effec- 
tive’; and Rev. Alson H. Robinson and Rey. 
William H. Ramsay, on ‘‘In what Practical 
Ways can a Church help the Community?” 
The addresses of the afternoon will be given 
by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., and 
Prof. H. C. Maitra of Calcutta, India. Clos- 
ing devotional service by Rev. Mary L. 


Leggett. 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. F. A. Weil: A visit from Mrs. 
P. B. Cornwall of the First Unitarian Church, 
San Francisco, has proved equal to that of a 
Billings lecturer, and in some respects Mrs. 
Cornwall accomplished what no Billings 
lecturer could do. She gave a most inter- 
esting account of her latest European trip 
at the first Alliance tea after the summer 
interim, and thoroughly charmed the audi- 
ence. For the first time since the chapel 
was built, and in the history of the Alliance, 
there was a large attendance of women at 
an afternoon tea, with different denomina- 
tions represented generally throughout the 
city. Sectarian prejudice still prevents 
people from entering the chapel. A number 
of men also heard Mrs. Cornwall’s address. 
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Her visit to Bellingham will be remembered 
not only with pleasure, but also with appre- 
ciation by every member of the congrega- 
tion. Services were resumed after the 
summer interim on the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember. The sermon subjects for the month 
and in the order given have been: “ Day 
unto Day uttereth Speech,” ‘‘Can any Good 
Thing come out of Nazareth?” “If a Man 
die, shall he live again?” and ‘‘The Morn- 
ing Stars sang together, and all the Sons of 
God shouted for Joy.’’ The attendance 
has been good. Prof. Romine of the Normal 
School and a trustee of the church gave a 
stereopticon lecture at the chapel upon 
“Bermuda,” under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Society. The lecture was 
illustrated- with one hundred slides made 
from photographs personally taken by Prof. 
Romine while in Bermuda. The Young 
People’s Society begins the year with the 
study class, including several teachers. The 
class, for the most part, is composed of 
normal students and teachers. The church 
has not been organized long enough to grad- 
uate scholars from the Sunday-school to 
the Young People’s Class in any great num- 
ber, although one Sunday-school class was 
promoted last year. Gould’s “‘Beginnings”’ 
is the subject of study for the year. The 
Sunday-school resumed meetings with the 
opening Sunday in September and an en- 
rolment of twenty-five scholars and three 
teachers. Two additions have been made 
to the furnishings of the chapel the past 
month. Mr. Bovingdon, instructor in man- 
ual training in the public schools and a 
member of the congregation, has made a 
hat-and-umbrella rack of exacting workman- 
ship, built to occupy and conform to the 
space at the end of the hall. Mrs. P. B. 
Cornwall has presented a fine carpet for the 
pulpit platform, which harmonizes beauti- 
fully with the wood work. Prof. E. N. 
Stone, formerly of the Normal School and a 
trustee of the church, will leave Bellingham 
to accept the position of registrar in the 
State University at Seattle. His departure 
is not only a distinct loss to the society, 
which he has served faithfully as a trustee, 
but also to the community at large. 
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BinLericA, Mass.—First Parish Church 
(Unitarian): The ordination and installa- 
tion of Mr. Lyman Vincent Rutledge oc- 
curred Tuesday evening, October 4. The 
Council met at seven o’clock with the Rev. 
Mr. Allen as moderator. The action of the 
parish was approved, and the following 
order of exercises then took place: Invyo- 
cation, the Rev. Chester Drummond, Somer- 
ville; Scripture reading, the Rev. J. H. 
Daly, Billerica; sermon, ‘‘’The Romance of 
Religion,’’? Dr. S. M. Crothers, Cambridge; 
prayer of ordination, the Rev. L. B. Mac- 
donald, Concord; charge to the pastor, 
Dr. W. W. Fenn, Cambridge; right hand of 
fellowship, the Rev. Charles Park, Boston; 
address to the people, the Rev. Harry Lutz, 
Newton. The entire service was strong and 
uplifting, a fitting prelude to a ministry 
which promises to be exceedingly fruitful. 
Drummond, Scribe. 


CHICOPEE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Kenneth E. Evans: The “‘Social 
Conferences,”’ successfully inaugurated last 
year, began their second season September 19, 
when the city physicians, Drs. O’Brien and 
Meyer, spoke to a good-sized audience on 
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“The Conservation of the Public Health.” 
Both the Alliance and the Young People’s 
Literary Club begin regular meetings early 
this month, the latter’s fall programme 
being a ‘“‘zigzag’’ through Switzerland with 
papers on Holbein, Pestalozzi, Mme. de Staél, 
Rousseau, De Saussure, Gibbon, and others. 
The Men’s Club holds its first supper Octo- 
ber 10, when Prof. Alfred Evans of North- 
ampton speaks on “‘ Respect for Law.’’ The 
society will shortly discard its well-used 
“Hymn and Tune Book,’’ 1868 edition, for the 
more modern ‘‘Hymns for Church and 
Home.” Falling in line with other churches, 
it has lately appointed a committee on 
social service, the chairman of which, Mr. 
A. L,. Cooper, is already engaged in a move- 
ment to start a Boys’ Club in the city. 
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Personals. 


Rey. Arthur H. Winn of Troy, N.Y., has 
resigned from All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
and accepted a call to the Bell Street Chapel 
of Providence, R.I. Mr. Winn will preach 
his first sermon in Providence the first 
Sunday of November. It is planned to 


have the installation service in connection 


with the Channing Conference, which will 


meet at the Bell Street Chapel the gth of 


November. 


The Sunday School Union. 


The first meeting of the Sunday School 


Union will be held Monday, October 17, 


at the South Congregational Church. The 
Union will adopt a new plan this year, meet- 


ing in turn at various Boston churches. 


It is believed that by this plan a larger 
number of teachers can become acquainted 
Parents and 
older pupils, too, will probably attend when 
the meeting is at their own church. At the 
first meeting Rev. William I. Lawrance, the 


with the work of the Union. 


new president of the Sunday School Society, 
will be the speaker of the evening. 
distinguished leaders will be present. 

will be served to delegates at 6 p.m. The 


addresses, to which the public are cordially 
invited, begin at 7 P.M. Programmes for 


the year and information as to membership 
may be obtained by addressing Mrs. C. L. 
Stebbins, Secretary, 361 Harvard Street, 
Cambridge. 


Theodore Parker Anniversary at 
Chicago. 


What will probably be the closing cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of Theodore Parker’s birth will take place in 
Chicago on November 12 to 17. It will 
take the form of a congress, to be held con- 
jointly by the Congress of Religion, the Free 
Religious Association of America, and the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals. 
The meetings will be held at the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre and in other audience rooms. 

The topics treated will be those which 
occupied the mind of Theodore Parker 
fifty years ago, and deal with the progress 
made and present outlook for popular edu- 
cation,—the Rights of the Negro, the Cause 
of the Laborer, the Advancement of Women, 
the Abolition of War, the Proper Use of 
Talents, Wealth, and Opportunities, the 
Right Treatment of Crime, the Moral In- 


Other 
Supper 
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fluence of the Home, the Modern Church, 


Biblical Criticism in Parker’s Time and 

To-day, the Sympathy of Religions, etc. 
Among the speakers already secured are 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rabbis Dr. 


Hirsch and Fleischer, Rev. Mr. Carter of 


Hartford, E. D. Mead of Boston, Principal 
H. C. Maitra of Calcutta, Rev C. W. Wendte, 
D.D., of Boston, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of 
New York. 

The call for the meetings is signed by over 
one hundred prominent persons in Chicago 
of all creeds. All interested are invited to 
attend the Congress. 


Lend-a-Hand Conference. 


The autumnal conference of the Lend-a- 
Hand Clubs will be held in the First Congre- 


| gational (Unitarian) Church, Needham, Sat- 


urday, Oct. 15, 1910. Rev. C. R. Eliot will 
preside. The morning session consists of 
reports and business, beginning at half past 
ten. In the afternoon Mr. J. L. Sewall will 
speak of ‘‘Motives, Methods, and Goal 
of 1915’; Miss Emma EK. White will tell of 
the needs of the Labrador fishermen; and 
Mr. Seymour H. Stone will tell of his work, 
including the Prendergast Camp. ‘The meet- 
ing is open to the public. 


The Tuckerman School. 


“The Friendly Visitor’’ is the subject of 


Miss Katharine Stokes’s talk to the class on 
Friday morning, October 14. 
successful experience as a friendly visitor will 
make her talk instructive and inspiring. 


“Organization and Management of the 


Sunday-school’’ is the subject of the three 


lectures by Mrs. Beatley, the first of which 
will be given on Saturday, October 15, at 


10.30. 

Because of the holiday Wednesday, the 
12th, Dr. Crooker’s second lecture will be 
given the following Wednesday at the usual 
hour. 

The Thursday lecture on October 20 is 
by Miss Catherine Brannick of the Social 
Service Department of the Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, who will tell of the work of that 
department. 


State Conference of Charities. 


The eighth annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts State Conference of Charities will 
be held in Fitchburg, beginning Wednesday 
evening, October 26, and continuing through 
Friday afternoon, October 28. Each session 
will be devoted to a single topic, with ad- 
dresses by strong speakers. On Wednesday 
evening the opening address by Mr. David 
F. Tilley of Boston, president, will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of “Recreation,” 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Frank L. 
Boyden, principal of Deerfield Academy. 
On Thursday morning there will be papers 
by Dr. Copp on “ Mental Disease in Retro- 
spect and Outlook in Massachusetts’’; Dr. 
E. E. Southard of the Harvard Medical 
School on ‘‘The Purposes of the New Psy- 
chopathie Hospital at Boston’’; and Mr. 
Edmund A. Whitman of Cambridge on 
“Industrial Activities for the State’s De- 
pendants.’’ Thursday evening addresses by 
Judge Baker, Hon. T. B. Fitzpatrick of 
Boston, -Mr. Elton B. Keith of Brockton, 


Miss Stokes’s 
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Mr. Nathan C. Upham of Fitchburg, and 
Mr. James E. Fee, will consider “Neglected 
Children.” On Friday morning there will 
be addresses on ‘‘Non-support’”’ by Miss 
Alice Higgins, Mr. C. C. Carstens, secretary 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, and Miss Mary L. Birtwell of 
Cambridge; and addresses on “‘ Probation”’ 
by Judge Charles Almy, Mr. Edwin Mul- 
ready, Deputy Probation Commissioner, 
and Mr. John Golden of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. On Friday afternoon 
the papers will be by Miss Frances G. Curtis 
on ‘‘Co-operation in Public and Private 
Work”; Mrs. H. D. Sleeper of Northamp- 
ton on “‘Co-operation for the Children”; 
and a member of the Salem Board of Health 
on ‘Co-operation for the Public Health.” 
All meetings will be open to the public. 


Educational Trips for Children. 


While the children were small, we visited 
the wonders of nature, a good sea beach, a’ 
wide river, a lake, or a mountain view. In- 
cidentally steam trains and steamboats 
were experienced; soon menageries, when 
opportunity offered; and about this time 
farm life was explored. 

Then mother began to make scrap-books 
about the places and things we had seen; 
but Alfred and Laura developed such a 
critical taste in illustrating the journeys, 
the work was soon left in their hands and 
they passed, so employed, very contentedly 
many winter days. 

History was introduced at a much earlier 
age than one would suppose possible, for 
“true stories’? have a wonderful simplify- 
ing power. About this same time city 
customs became familiar, and the big police- 
man was considered a friend. Later, United 
States history and the capitals of State and 
country became familiar. 

If any doubt of the real knowledge and 
benefit gained ever entered father’s mind, it 
was dissipated when he saw Alfred conduct 
a cousin about the trophy yard at West 
Point, and make sure that not a single thing 
he had seen there two years before was over- 
looked. 

Classic plays or famous actors or singers, 
of whom knowledge would be always valu- 
able, were seen whenever possible; and lect- 
ures on travel and biography added to the 
high-school period. So a good habit and 
critical tastes in amusement were early 
developed. 

Now our young people carefully apportion 
their allowances, reserving a share of what 
most spend on ‘‘fine feathers’’ for ‘‘study,”’ 
a term which covers books, lectures, and 
travel. We read now of the German “travel 
schools,” but we like our own little private 
jaunts better for our own boy and girl.— 
Good Housekeeping. 


Marriages, 


In Scituate, 4th inst., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Sedgely 
A. Morrison of Bostor. and Lucy M. Mitchell of Scituate. 


In Boston, 5th inst., at the Barnard Memorial, by 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Harry Horace Reed and Willena 
Ethel Browne, both of Boston. 


YOUNG WOMAN, in return for expenses, would 

be willing to do light work in family of adults, 

where maid is kept. Inor near Boston preferred. Ref- 

erences exchanged. Address L. E., Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 
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The Finns in America and their Re- 
ligious Needs.* 


BY REV. RISTO LAPPALA. 


“The Unitarian Association is engaged in 
foreign missions at home,”’ said Mr. Wilson 
in his address on ‘‘Unitarianism and the 
Missionary Spirit.” That is the immediate 
missionary responsibility. The politician, the 
churchman, the social and religious reformer 
must be blind who does not, in his plans and 
efforts, take into consideration the needs of 
the Americans of foreign birth. As long as 
the foreign nationalities are pouring into this 
country at the rate of a million persons a 
year, the immigrant will be a problem of 
American life. From many points of view 
the new-comers are saving elements in this 
country,—that could be easily proved,— 
but they may be destructive elements, too, 
if they are not rightly directed and cared for. 

Narrowing the scope of this article, I 
wish to limit myself to one phase of this 
problem in America,—the Finns. During 
my seven years’ sojourn in the United States, 
I have tried to follow American newspapers 
and periodicals, and I have yet to find a 
correct description of the Finns. In most 
cases they are ignored altogether, and yet 
there are more than half a million of that 
race resident in this country, and they are 
coming here at present at the rate of fifteen 
hundred persons a year, the chief cause of 
the emigration being the enforcement of the 
Russian policies in Finland. Now it seems 
to me that such a number of people within 
the borders of this country ought to compel 
attention. If not their numbers, their 
quality ought to do it. Those who know 
the past history of Finland know that it is 
a glorious one, and those who have followed 
the development of Finnish colonies in 
America know that the Finns have brought 
with them the sturdy courage and enter- 
prising energy. 

The first Finnish immigrants came to 
this country in the reign of Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden,—Finland belonging then 
to Sweden,—about 1630. The initiative 
was taken by the king, and they settled 
with the Swedes in Delaware. But this 
colonizing enterprise came soon to an end, 
and the Finnish immigration was stopped 
for about two hundred years, to begin to 
flow continuously in about the middle of the 
last century. The Finnish government sta- 
tistics show that during the ten last years 
something like 150,000 persons have emigrated 
from Finland to America. The New Eng- 
land States and New York have about 
twenty-five thousand of them. Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio may have ten thousand of 
them, and Illinois seven thousand. The 
largest and oldest Finnish settlements are 
in Michigan and Minnesota, the population 
of which I do not attempt to estimate. 


They are very prominent there, and have} 


some representatives of their nationality 
in the State legislatures. In the Rocky 
Mountain States at least fifteen thousand 
Finns are working, and the Pacific States 
must have about the same number. 

From statistics turn to the social life of 
the Finns. The change in environment is 
a radical one. It is a pathetic experience 


*Mr. Lappala has been commissioned to work among 
the Finlanders in America, and he will make his head- 
quarters hereafter at Duluth, Minn.—Ep. 
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to leave the beautiful little country, called 
the land of a thousand lakes and mid-summer 


sun, the home where we were born and: 
brought up with parents and sisters and’ 


brothers, the friends we had, the people 
whose language we understood,—in short, to 
leave everything which shaped our lives, and 
come to an altogether strange country. 
No wonder that the immigrant’s cheeks are 
wet with tears and his spirits are very low 
when the shores of Finland vanish on the 
horizon. He is like a northern plant, sud- 
denly taken out of its native soil and hurried 
to a new climate. In the case of the plant 
it depends on its adaptability to the new 
environment whether it will survive or not. 
It is something like that with the immigrant, 
the human plant, who is hurried from across 
the seas and planted in the American soil. 
The process of adaptation is at first very 
painful. The Finlanders cannot exist with- 
out having some of their familiar institu- 
tions. They-cannot be without some kind 
of a social centre where they can come 
together. So they establish societies like 
those they had in their home land. In 
Finland there are temperance societies all 
over the country, so have we here about two 
hundred local temperance societies and halls. 
The socialist party is the largest political 
party in the Finnish parliament, and ad- 
herents of that cause have here at least 
one hundred and fifty societies, owning four 
Finnish tri-weekly papers. The State church 
of Finland is Lutheran, as a rule of an ultra- 
orthodox type, and there are in the neigh- 
borhood of thirty Lutheran ministers work- 
ing here. The American Congregational 
Home Missionary Society supports mis- 
sionaries among the Finns in the New 
England States and elsewhere. If I add that 
fifteen Finnish newspapers are published 
among us, I have roughly stated the social 
forces which are working among my coun- 
trymen in America. 

To come to the religious situation, the 
reader may have noticed that the so-called 
secular societies among the Finns in America 
far outnumbered the ecclesiastical organi- 
zations. "The explanation for this is to be 
found in the great difference of religious 
conditions in Finland and America. The 
Finnish people are fundamentally a relig- 
ious people; but the formal, dogmatic, and 
compulsory handling of religion, which is 
usual in the state churches, creates in the 
people an apathy toward all religious exer- 
cises. When they get rid of the compulsion 
and restraint of the state church, as they do 
here, there is reaction against all religious as- 
sociations. We may add to this fact that a 
strong radical propaganda is being carried 
on by the socialists, who very seldom, if 
ever, darken the church doors. The Fin- 
landers are also a reading and thinking 
people. By their experience and reading 
they have come to the conclusion that 
religion, as it is interpreted and represented 
among them, is in contradiction to the mod- 
ern view of the world and has no vital con- 
nection with present-day life. What to put 
in its place is not tothem clear. Indifference 
and not infrequently antagonism to religion 
is usually the result. The only thing that 
our orthodox churchmen do for the benefit 
of these people is to classify them as atheists 
and condemn them to everlasting perdition. 
This does not increase their confidence in 
the guardians of the divine truth. And so 
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the majority of our people are labelled ‘‘these 
are to go to hell,’”’ and they are left to their 
own care, forgetting the saying. of Jesus, 
“JT have not come to condemn but to save 
the world.” 

Until now no herald of the liberal gospel 
has among us appeared. Here and there, 
to be sure, there have been found liberally 
inclined preachers; but their differences with 
orthodoxy have been about such minor 
questions as the significance of the saving 
blood, the inspiration of the Bible, etc., 
and the warning of the church councils has 
quickly silenced them. Therefore, it is to 
be hailed with joy, I am sure, among many 
of our countrymen that the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has extended its ‘‘foreign missions at 
home”’ to the Finnish people of this country. 
We need spiritual sympathy, the divine gos- 
pel of humanity, the emphasizing of the prac- 
tical and spiritual elements of religion, rather 
than the dogmias of the old churches. We 
need the sane optimism, the progressive spirit, 
and the free fellowship of all souls, which I 
understand to be some of the ideals of the 
Unitarian movement. If such a missionary 
work is carried on wisely and tactfully among 
us, the results will soon justify the sacrifices. 

“America is God’s crucible, the great 
melting-pot where all the races of HKurope 
are melting and reforming. The real Ameri- 
can has not yet arrived. He is only in the 
crucible. He will be the fusion of all races.’’ 
That’s a vision the earnest makers of to- 
morrow ought to have! ‘That’s the vision 
which the American Unitarians must have 
for the coming millions! 


The Issues of Restlessness. 


BY REV. F. M. BENNETT. 


The perpetual restlessness of the human 
soul is its redeemer. It is this which con- 
tinually brings the soul into relations with 
the great spiritual forces. Divine discontent 
is the source of salvation of the soul. Au- 
gustine exclaimed, ‘‘ Thou hast made us for 
thyself, and the soul is restless till it rests 
in thee.’’ It is this restlessness which com- 
pels richness of life through all its experi- 
ences. If the soul will not rise to meet with 
God of its own motion, God will compel 


The 
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at Berlin, August 5-11, 1910 


A Summary and an Appreci- 
ation by its General Secretary, 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D. 
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him to give heed. If a man will not obey 
the laws of life and the behests of his 
social nature, he will not strive to com- 
prehend deity, his very failure and fall- 
ing will bring him into the presence of 
Divinity. 

gel has been said that sin is failure to 
strive for ideals. Then virtue is a will- 
ingness to be drawn and guided by them. 
Peace in life comes through accepting life’s 
responsibilities and learning its lessons. It 
comes only as we try to interpret life from 
the point of view of the highest. 

This is essentially a religious world. 
Intimacy with it is impossible for every 
soul. It must be religiously interpreted or 
not really interpreted. Fortunate is he 
who, through the fires of experiences, through 
the burning of the bush of life, has come to 
know the importance and the reality of the 
soul and God. Fortunate is he who through 
continual renewal of life in his experiences 
is willing and able to trust the great ideals. 
Fortunate is he who finds God through liv- 
ing close to those ideals. He shall live in 
the realm of eternal values. He shall fill 
his place and do his work and shall use the 
world as a means for perfection of character. 
He shall bring his life into accord with the 
divine life. To him shall be given something 
of the glory of life’s divine fulfilment. 


Child Farming in New York. 


It is the optimists who do good in this 
world. By believing firmly in hopefulness, 
cheeriness, and vital energy, and applying 
these helpful thoughts toward the problem 
of doing something for somebody, Mrs. 
Henry Parsons of New York has succeeded 
in making ten thousand New York children 
—little denizens of the tenement and factory 
districts—happy. She has done this by her 
system of child-farming; which means that 
in three-quarters of an acre of land allotted 
her by the city in De Witt Clinton Park, 
long used as a dumping ground, she has 
established 460 little farm plots, four by 
eight feet each, which, twice a year, 500 
children plant with vegetables and flowers. 
Seven kinds of vegetables are planted,— 
beans, onions, radishes, lettuce, beets, carrots, 
and, usually, one stalk of corn. The children 
soon learn to be genuine littie farmers, dig- 
ging, watering, hoeing, sowing, and culti- 
vating with as much care and anxious con- 
sideration as if the crops of the nation de- 
pended on their efforts. The farms have 
béen in working order for some years, and 
all crops obtained have gone toward reducing 
the food bill of the children’s families and 
the consequent improvement of health con- 
ditions by the use of fresh, sweet vegetables 
straight from the soil—Lucy B. Jerome, in 
Nautilus. 


Rere and There. 


“New York is a city in America,’’ said a 
New York publisher the other day, “‘but no 
one ean say that it isan American city.” It 
In New 
York to-day one man in ewery four is a Jew. 
In its greatest days Jerusalem contained less 
than one-sixth of the number of Jews who 
now live in the metropolis of America. 


The Boyce African expedition, which 
brought back a large collection of anthro- 
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Moisture 
Will Spoil 
Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 


N° matter how good the ingredients or 
how careful the baking, once expose 
soda crackers to the slightest dampness of 
air and they lose their taste and much of 
their food value. 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in bar- 
rels, boxes and cans get tasteless and 
tough and hard toswallow. They absorb 
moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 
and store odors. What a pity that this 
most nutritious of flour foods is so con- 
taminated! 


But there is a soda cracker too good, 
too perfect to be thus treated! After 
baking, Uneeda Biscuit are immediately 
placed in dust tight, moisture proof pack- 
ages which preserve their crispness, flavor 
and nourishment. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


chambers, most of which contain masses of 
tender granules formed by the insects from 
wood, which they often bring from consider- 
able distances by underground passages. 
On these masses grows a delicate mushroom 
of the species xylatre, forming cells and spores. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children's Charity. ; 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. i nf . : 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 


pological and other interesting specimens, 
employed aérial photography in a most in- 
teresting way. Cameras were attached to 
balloons and box kites for the purposes of 
making pictures of wild game in its native 
haunts and of natives in their homes, en- 
gaged at their ordinary occupations or hunt- 
ing or at play. The pictures also afford a 
photographic record of the topography of 
the country. 


It has long been known that some species 
of ants ‘‘cultivate’’ tiny mushrooms in their 


nests for their own consumption, and now 
Messrs. H. Jumelle and H. Perier announce 
that a species of termite living in Madagascar 


practices a similar kind of insect gardening. | 


The conical nests of these termites, or white 
ants, are from three to three and a half feet 
high. Within there are about twenty 


with the centra! office. ; 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 


277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 


Don’t a feller feel good after he gits out 
of a store where he nearly bought something? 
—Kin Hubbard, in the American Magazine. 


Bridget: ‘An’ did th’ docthor say yer had 
any pronounced dis’ase?’’ Pat: ‘‘Shure an’ 
he did; but, begorrah, Oi couldn’t pro- 
nounce it!””—Judge’s Library. 


To the list of famous misprints should be 
added that ascribed to Miss Irwin, dean 
of Radcliffe College, who was made to say 
in an annual report that the new swimming 
tank at Radcliffe had a capacity of 20,000 
gals. 


Tommy: ‘‘Pa, what is an equinox?”’ Pa: 
“Why, er—itis—ahem! For goodness’ sake, 
Tommy, don’t you know anything about 
mythology at all? An equinox was a fabled 
animal, half-horse, half-cow. Its name is 
derived from the words ‘equine’ and ‘ox.’ 
It does seem as if these public schools don’t 
teach children anything nowadays!’’—IJdeas. 


I know of a college president who used to 
bind (he may still) a cold compress about 
his head at times and, lying prone upon the 
floor, have two readers, one for each ear, read 
simultaneously to him different theses, so 
great was the work he had to do, so fierce 
his fight for time,—time to lecture to women’s 
ciubs and to write his epoch-making books. 
Dallas Lore Sharp, in the Atlantic. 


At a twenty-first birthday party a mother 
was praising the talents of her son, and asked 
him to show the company the prizes he had 


won. One of the guests, picking up the best 
article, said, ‘“‘And what did he win this 
prize for?” ‘‘Oh, that was for running,” 


said the proud mother. ‘And who pre- 


sented it to him?” asked the guest. ‘‘We 
did,’ said the mother. The guest looked 
surprised. ‘You see,’ said the proud 


mother, ‘‘he’d have won, but he didn’t hear 
the pistol go off.” 


The following “Rules and Regulations” 
hang upon the door of a country guest-cham- 
ber: ‘‘Guests wishing to leave by the early 
train are expected to start the night before. 
No washing or ironing allowed in the rooms; 
please use the lake. Guests are expected 
to remove their boots before going to bed. 
(This rule is evidently intended for certain 
school-boy relatives.) Whistle once for ice, 
twice for hot water, then wait. Meals 
served in the room at the point of the bay- 
onet. The management is not responsible 
for jewelry or other valuables; they may 
be buried in the orchard. Skunks and other 
animals are at the risk of the guests. If 
more bed clothes are needed, guests may use 


their overcoats. Breakfast, 7.30. Dinner, 
12.30. Supper, 6.30. Guests eat then or not 
atialli?7 


Col. Roosevelt’s host at New College was 
the famous Dr. Spooner who has given to 
the English language the term ‘‘Spoonerism.”’ 
A Spoonerism consists of the transposition 
of the initial letters of two or more words in 
the same sentence. Once, when he wanted 
some stewed figs, he electrified a luncheon 
party by asking a lady to pass him the pigs’ 
fleas. Those who know the doctor would 
understand at once that he was merely ask- 
ing for ‘“‘the figs, please.’’ In chapel it is 
recorded that he has read out the first line of 
the well-known hymn which starts “From 
Greenland’s icy mountains” as ‘From 
Iseland’s greasy mountains,’’ and has spoken 
of the wicked men whose words were ‘‘as 
ears and sparrows.’ His description of his 
baggage to a railway porter as ‘“‘two rags and 
a bug’”’ was simpler. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. Ee 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. ’ 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. ‘ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 4 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Usiiaas churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, x11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C, 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
l_etters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


. » » PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


oe ee I a 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoves, n1. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


